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PROGRAMME 

Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

Rt.   Rev.   Ozi  William  Whitaker,   D.D.,  LL.D., 
Chaplain  of  the  Day. 

Hymn — "  Our  Father  in  Heaven" 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degree 

Introduction 

The  Provost  of  the  University. 


Oration 


The  Honorable  Philander  C.   Knox, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hymn — "  Hail,  Pennsylvania" 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Hymn—''  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Benediction 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Day. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


HONORARY  DEGREE 


Doctor  of  Laws 
Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield 


Degrees  in  Course. 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Martin  Aigner,  3d 
Samuel  Harold  Boyd 
John  Christian  Bullitt,  3d 
Elmer  Allan  Dox 
Archer   Butler    Gilfillan 
Seabury  Columba  Gilfillan 
Howard  Baer  Gladfelter 
William  Colbert  Griffiths 
Herbert  Albert  Grantham 
Carl  Hubbard  Hoover 
Fred   Albion   Hughes 
\Villiam  August  Hurwitz 
Reese  Davis  James 
Richard  Arminius  Kern 


Wilson   Vaughan    Little 
Morton  McCutcheon 
Mulford   Morris 
William  Barrow  Pugh,  Jr. 
Walter   Lowrie   Ritter 
Peter  Lambert   Schauble 
Thomas  Carlyle  Schaffer 
George  Heist   Stellwagon 
Josiah   Thomas   Stevenson 
Jesse  Franklin   Swartz 
Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg 
William  Augustus  Wiedersheim,  26. 
Donald   Campbell   Willard 
Emlen  Wood 


Bachelor  of  Music 


Earle  E.  Beatty 
George  L.  Bouchard 
Fleda  Robertson  Brockway 
Stella  Cecelia  Gorman 


Thomas  Gordian  Lahart 
Marion  Roray  Mattman 
John  Paul  Miller 
Stanley  Trotter   Reiff 
Samuel  J.  Riegel 


Bachelor  of  Science 


John  Clinton  Adams 
William  Ira  Book 
Joseph   Jeans    Brown 
Robert  Bruce   Burns,  Jr. 
Elsie  Packer  Carey 
Earl  Clarendon  Cookman 
Marshall   Hand   Diverty 
Rolland  Barkley  Doig 
John   Dolman,  Jr 
Benjamin  Comegys  Emery 
Harvey  Milligan   Ewing 
Herbert   Gray   Foster 
Malcolm   Goldsmith 
Frederick  James  Gray 
Francis  Bennett  Hitchcock 
Simon  Motter  Horstick 
John  Augustus  Katz 
Francis  James  Kelley 
Donald  McLeod  Lay 
Francis   Albert   Lewis,   3d 
William   Barclay  Lex 
Robert  Launitz  Lowe 
Thomas  A.  McDonald 


Frank  Edward  McEvoy 

Henry  Mcllvain  Maris 

William  Hubbs  Mechling' 

Albert  Jacob  Mehring 

Frieda  Mueller 

David   Paul   Musselman 

Jay   Franklin    Nusbaum 

William   Sherwood  Pape 

Charles  Rittenhouse  Pendleton,  Jr. 

William  Winsor   Philler 

Sheldon  Frothingham  Potter 

Samuel  Rosenbaum 

William  Jay  Rynick 

Irwin  Moyer  Sabold 

James  Robinson  Showalter 

Augustus  Robbins  Stanley 

Hamilton  Torrey 

Jesse  Rogers  Ullrich 

William  Deshler  Warner 

William  Richard  Warner,  3d 

George    John    Weimar 

Edward  Nicholas  Wilson 

Duncan  Allen  Worrell 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Theobold  Harry  Engelhardt 
Carl  Anthony  Erikson 
James   Herbert  Gailey 
John  Frederick  Harbeson 
Joseph  Van  G.  Hoffecker 
Edward  Fenno   Hoffman 
Thomas  Francis  Imbs 
William  Wesley  Keefer,  2d 
Charles    Kennedy   Lawrence, 
Maurice  Feger  Maxwell 
Carl  Walter  Meislahn 
Edgar   Andrew    Newberry 


Jr. 


Robert  Emanuel  Ochs 
Harry  Ewing  Parker 
Robert  Wilson  Pollock 
Henry    Bartol    Register 
George   Chapin  Robeson 
LeRoy  Berman  Rothschild 
Richard  William  Rummell,  Jr. 
Carl  G.  Schmill 
Louis   Waite    Simonson 
Ellery  Kirke  Taylor 
Jacob  J.  Weitzenfeld 
John  Albert  Wetzel 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 


Catharine  Wetherill  Beekley 
Elizabeth    Cathcart   Hickson 


Laura  Lamb 
Mabel  Anna  Purdy 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


Gottfried  Henry  Binder 
John  Charles  Emhardt 
Hugh  Schulyer  Foote 
Charles  Victor  Gross 
Herbert  Spencer  Harned 
John  Nevin  Hans 
Frederick   Ludolph   Hiller 
Edward  Ellsworth  Marbaker 


William  Henry  Atkinson  Martin- 
dale 
Frank  Gaffney  Nessenthaler 
Harry  Milton  Pomerantz 
William  Warren  Rhodes 
Charles  Meldrum  Smith 
William  Harold  Smith 
Sidney    Weinstock 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


George  Henry  Erck 
Howard  Blaine  Eynon 
Charles  Arthur  Gillingham 


George  William  Macpherson  Phil- 
lips 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


LeRoy  Harrison  Boarman 
Horace  Jones  Cleaver 
John  Lawrence  Costello 
Harold  Alonzo  Cotton 
John   Thornton    Dean 
Frederick  Hagman  Dechant 
Edouard  Jean  Bernard  deMey 
Raymond  Miller  Dennis 
Francis  Lawrence  Durgin,  Jr. 
William  Bowers  Erichson 
James    Pierce   Ferguson 
Edmund   Joseph   Fitzmaurice 
John  Harrison  Gerecke 
William  Jerome  Gilbert 
Joseph   John    Gillen 
George  Lewis  Harvey,  Jr. 
Roger  Haydock 


James   Carlton   Henry 
Solomon    M.    Keck 
Francis  Xavier  Kern,  Jr. 
Alfred  B.  Kister 
Joseph  Kohn 
Harold  Swindells  Landis 
T.  Otto  Francis  Mayer 
John  Thomas  Mockler 
Henry  John  Muller 
Joseph  S  Myers 
Duncan  Campbell  Nevins 
George  Alexander  Noren 
Raymond  Nicholas  Pretsch 
John  Pugliese 
Robert  Bruce  Ramsay 
Joseph  Fosselman  Rhodes 
Samuel  LeRoy  Ritter 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering — Continued 


Frank  Alexander  Schmidt 
Andrew   Robeiio   Smiley,   Jr. 
Stanley    Smith 
Claude  Herr  Sowers 
Jesse  Pusey  Walton 


Henry  Clay  Warnick 
Michael   Angelo   Weller 
Fletcher  KaulTmaii  Wilkinson 
William   Dudley  Woodhouse 
Edgar   Lloyd   Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Benjamin  Luker  Arnold 

Ira  Ben  Baer 

Howard  Leroi  Baldensperger 

Max  Edward  Berkowitz 

William  Sample  Blakeley,  Jr. 

Herbert  Harger  Blish 

John  Leo  Boyd 

Harry  Phillips  Braddock 

Allison  Cochran  Brooks 

Charles  Cyrus  Carmany 

^hu  Yu  Ying 

Harry   Kling   Cornwall 

Thomas  Crooks 

Francis  Jay  Crowell 

Edward  John  Dorwarth 

John  Wolfe  Dougherty,  Jr. 

Charles  Adam  Drefs,  Jr. 

Bernard  Herbert  Feustman 

Jacob   Calvin  Fisher 

Henry  Augustus   Flertzheim 

Oscar  Edwin  Foerster 

Arthur  Lyman  Foster 

Venancio  Balbuena  Galeano 

Earle  Le  Bre  Hackett 

Joseph  Renton  Haney 

John  Benedict  Hanrahan 

Oscar  Valentine  Haubner 

Jacob  Paul  Heritage 

Albert  Hill  (as  of  the  class  of  1891) 

Ho  Lin 

Tsu  En  Ing 

Robert  Sidney  Irons 

James  Irving 


William  M.  Kahanowitz 

Bismarck  Kiesewetter 

Alexander  P.  Koplin 

Fred.    Daniel    Lippman 

Clarence  Clarke  Loveland 

George   Arthur   MacFarland 

George  Elliott  Macfarlane 

Samuel  McCreery 

Arthur  Mcllvain  Maris 

Albert   Crist   Miller 

Clarence  Melvin  F.  Peterson 

Irvin  Prickett 

James  M.  Quinn 

Charles  Erwin  Reitzel 

Robert  Riegel 

Robert  Kline  Schantz 

Duane  Thompson  Schermerhorn 

Alfred  Joseph  Brown  Smith 

John    Henry   Scott 

Westel  Willoughby  Sedgwick 

Amos  Urban   Shirk 

Elmer  Thomas  Sloan 

Allan  lungerich  Smith 

Harold  Parr  Smith 

Robert  Duane  Smith 

Irving  Brentwood  Stafford 

Melsom   Sabinas  Tuttle 

Roy  Cooper  Watson 

Henry   A.    Wellbrock 

Eugene  Adrian  Wood 

Nelson  Howard  Wood 

Ngan   Chan  Yang 

Yao    Chung-Lin 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Wilfred  Thomas  Birdsall 
Thomas  Randall  DuBois 
Ralph  Pennock  Earle 
James  Gordon  Fletcher 
Dudley  Rex  Hansell 
Max  Horn 
Horace  Calvin  Knerr 
John  Griffith  Maguire 
Henry   Preaut   Megargee 
George  Justice  Mitchell 


John 


Richard  Tilghman  Nalle 
Robert  Emery  Ottman 
Roy  Lewis  Peterman 
Robert  Mackey  Pitts 
James  Brown   Schoch 
John  Bruce  Stuart 
Harold  Russell  Swallow 
Maurice  NewHn  Trainer 
James  Cruickshank  Watt 
Carl  Wonderly  Wiley 
Elser  Wilson 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


John  Rome  Battle 
Paul  W.  Belcher 
Jerome  Brandes 
Marcus  Kay  Bryan 
Edward  Lewis  Crosby 
Harold   Doolittle 
Frank  Donald  Fenhagen 
Wilmot  Fleming 
Roy  Morrow  Gideon 
Harry  Adler  Grear 
William  Gretz,  Jr. 
George  Henry  Kennedy,  Jr. 
Henry  Paul   Kirchner 
Charles  Simon  Knorr 
John   Latimer 
Hugo  Frank  Liedtke 


Walter   Griffith   MacFarland,  Jr. 
Richard  Coxe  McCall 
Max  Milton  Mark 
Charles  Edwin  Mitchell 
William  Cuthbert  Moran 
John  Douglass  Patterson 
Joseph  LeComte  Perkins 
John  Frederick  Pickles 
George  Joseph  Richers 
Webster   Luther   Rieser 
Edward  Chapman  Romine,  Jr. 
James  Darrell  Smith 
Walter  Augustus  Stoever 
Willard  Arrison  Van  Osten 
William  Chattin  Wetherill 
Clarence  C.  Winterstein 


Civil  Engineer 

Henry  Edgar  Birkinbine  Alfred  Daniel  Wolff,  Jr. 

Mechanical  Engineer 


Edge  Taylor  Cope,  3d 


Karl  Nibecker 
Stewart  McCulloch  Marshall 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Maurice  Jefferis  Babb 
Walter  Martinus  Boehm 
Glenn  Vinton  Brown 
Eugene  Watson   Burlingame 
Benson  Brush  Charles 
Livingston    Corson 
Charles  Augustin  Coulomb 
Gideon  Stanhope  Dodds 
Armand  Jacques  Gerson 
Daniel  Roberts  Harper,  3d 
Dicran  Hadjy  Kabakjian 
Gerson  B.  Levi 
Theodore  Leander  MacDowell 
Calvin 


Donald  Mackenzie 
Seymour  Guy  Martin 
Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer 
John  Hughes  Miiller 
George  William  Plummer 
Damaso  Rivas 
Rasmus  S.  Saby 
Heinrich       Georg       Ludwig 

Schumacher 
Aaron  Moyer  Snyder 
Elmer  Bixler  Ulrich 
Earnest  VanCourt  Vaughn 
Alvin  E.  Wagner 
Naftzinger   Wenrich 


Master  of  Arts 


Adolf 


Jennie   Ritner   Beale 
William  Oswald  Beazley 
Tien  Chow 

Joseph  Franklin  Cropp 
Elizabeth  Beatrice  Daw 
Elmer  Allan  Dox 
Amey  Brown  Eaton 
Edmund  Clark  Forsyth 
Sir-wu  Ching-fu  Hsii 
Hung-yiu  Hu 
Miles  Abdel  Keasey 
Clarence  Elwood  Keiser 
Mary  Anderson  Kinsley 


Christian  Frederick  Klebsattel 

Benjamin  Aumiller  Kline 

Carl  John  Knock 

Elisabeth    Krechmer 

Emma  Gertrude  Kunze 

Esther  Kutchinsky 

Preston   A.    Laury 

Carl  Graydon  Leech 

John  Bacon  Leeds 

Linn  Tsae  Tsin 

Ella  Lonn 

Rev.  William  Joseph  McCallen 

Allen  S.  Martin 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Master  of  Arts — Continued 


Williams  liubbs  Mechling 
John  Cooper   Mendcnhall 
Anna  Bertha  Miller 
John   Musscr 

Manilal  Balabhai  Nanavati 
Nellie  Marguerite  Seeds  Nearing 
Charles  Rittenhouse  Pendleton,  Jr. 
Margaret  Sparhawk-Jones 


Henry  Magid  Speaker 
Pauline  Wolcott  Spencer 
John  Barr  Stauffer 
Jonas  Warren  Stehman 
Archer  Taylor 
Tsao-Chin-Kien 
Emile  Rivoir  Walliser 
Young-Chinson 


Walter  Jorgensen  Young 

Master  of  Science 

Clinton  Artinius  Bergstresser  Hov  Wei  Ho 

Laura  Baker  Broomall  Tsu  En  Ing 

Ching-Shan  Liu 

Bachelor  of  Laws 


Monroe  Heebner  Anders 
Howard  Schell  Baker 
Ernest   Schwefel   Ballard 
Henry  Baur 

Robert  Ferdmin  Bogatin 
Henry   William   Braude 
Wallace  Bromley 
Wilbur  Brundage 
Ellery  LeRoy  Burns 
James  Louis  Cannon 
Walter  Carson 
E.  Wallace  Chadwick 
James  Andrew  Comerford 
Samuel  Dresher  Conver 
Conway  Wing  Dickson 
Ralph  Anthony  Dungan 
Harold  Evans 

Herman  Clarence  Flomenhoft 
Thomas  Baker  Gibb 
Charles  Anthony  Gill 
James  Gay  Gordon,  Jr. 
Martin  Brown  Gormley 
Howard  Edminston  Hannum 
William  Page  Harbeson 
Norman  Woolston  Harker 
Roland  Carlisle  Heisler 
Barry  Hayes  Hepburn 
Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr. 
Brison  Howie 

Abraham  Eleazer  Hurshman 
Michael  William  Jacobs   Jr 
Percival  Samuel  Noar  Klein 
Robert  Eneas  Lamberton 
Samuel  Reuben  Lazowick 
Sedgwick  Rusling  Leap,  2d 
Shippen   Lewis 
Emil  Abraham  Lippmann 


John  Lisle 
Sidney  Loewenstein 
William  Logan  MacCoy 
Daniel  McCormick 
Byron  Albert  Milner 
Eduardo  Montealegre 
Julius  Ernest  Nachod 
Frank  Albert   Paul 
Simon  Francis  Pauxtis 
William  Fleet 
Isaac  Theodore  Porter 
David  Aloysius  Rahilly 
William  H  Reeder,  Jr. 
Edmund  Hoffman  Reeves 
Edgar  Snyder  Richardson 
Rebecca  Mclnnes  Roberts 
Albert  Michael  Roth 
Frank  Salasin 
Michael  Saxe 
Forrest  Ritter  Shanaman 
Albert  William  Shields 
Walter   Bell   Smith 
David  Hays   Solis-Cohen 
Francis  Albert  Stanger,  Jr. 
Philip    Sterling 
Robert  John  Sterrett 
Maxwell  Strawbridge 
Edgar  Wendell  Tait 
Daniel  Eligius  Wade 
Abraham  Wernick 
Samuel  Willig 
William   Butler  Windle 
Edmund  Culbertson  Wingerd 
Joseph  Benjamin  Winokur 
James  Harold  Wolfe 
Thomas  Mullen  Woodward 
Gregory  Ignatius  Zsatkovich 


Master  of  Laws 

Yang  Yin  Hang 
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Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Thomas  Gustin  Aller,  Jr. 

Palmer   Marion   Archer 

William  Clifford  Autenreith 

Frederick  Sobernheimer  Baldi 

Amos  Ethan  Barton 

Harry  Lester  Baum 

Arthur  Eynon  Beddoe 

Clement  Remington  Bowen 

John  Thomas  Bowen 

John  Francis  Bresnahan 

Walter  Hurst  Brubaker 

John  Edgar  Burnett  Buckenham 

John  Baker  Carson 

Samuel  Chernausek 

Ivor  Gordon  Clark 

Philip  Jerome   Conlon 

Joseph  Wright  Cook 

Michael  Patrick  Corcoran 

Milo  Ward  Cox 

George  Frank  Crothers 

George  Smith  Cunningham 

Henry  Blaine  Davis 

Hugh  Karr  Davis 

Clinton    DeFoney 

George  Albert  Deitrick 

Charles  Aloysius  Dillon 

Charles  Votteler  Dorwarth 

James  Conger  Dunn 

Doyle  Lee  Eastland 

Ivan  Fawcett 

Alexander  Garrison  Fewell 

Robert  Sabin  Forbes 

Charles  Henry  Franksen 

Jacob  Paul  Frantz 

Stanley  Freeman 

Otto  Fleisher  Friedmann 

William  Curtis  Gibson 

Harry  William  Goos 

William  Murray  Gordon 

Peter  Jerome   Gorman 

James  Brown  Graff 

Clyde  Oden  Griffin 

Morgan  Everett  Griffith 

Raymond  Jack  Hauser 

James   Beyel   Heller,  Jr. 

Charles  Ellsworth  Henneberger 

William  Frederick  Herbst 

William  Hewson 

William  Henry  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Carl  Lyle  Hobson 

Frederick  M.  Hodges 

Edward  Zell  Holt 

Harry  Taylor   Horn 

Ellis  Vanderslice  Ivey 

Peter  McCall  Keating 

James  Raymond  Kelly 

Louis  Kimmelman 


Clarence  Appleton  Kirkpatrick 
Glenn  George  Klock 
Lyndon  Holt  Landon 
Herbert  Crozier  Leigh 
Howard  Milton  Leinbach 
John  George  Leitch 
Charles  Anthony  Lewis 
Robert  Morton  Lewis 
Marvel  Smith  Lingo 
Walter   Emmett   Loftus 
Joseph  Francis  Londrigan 
George  Lotterhos 
Daniel  Francis  Luby 
Harry  Lloyd  McCarthy 
William  Page  Mcintosh,  Jr. 
Guy  Hale  McKinstry 
Howard  Allison  McKnight 
Milton  William  McMurrey 
Emory  Ford  McSherry 
Ronald  Foley  MacDonald,  Jr. 
Charles  Buckley  Maits 
Louis   Herbert    Maxson 
Thomas  Henry  Mays 
Washington   Merscher 
Albert  Graeme  Mitchell 
William  Elmer  Munroe 
Lothar  Nietsch 
Charles  Greylock  Noble 
Josef  Benediktus  Nylin 
John  Patrick  O'Brien 
Liston  Paine 
Frutos  Paniagua 
John  Gennaro  Penza 
Henry  Pleasants,  Jr. 
Edmund  Lennon  Quinn 
F.  Henry  Raab 
LeRoy  Joseph  Reese 
William  Cleveland  Reese 
Daniel  Flick  Remer 
Damaso   Rivas 
Claude  Albert  Robb 
Charles  Irwin  Robinson 
Richard  Davis  Roderick 
Rudolph  Walter  Roethke 
John  Schafer  Schneller 
Victor  Israel  Seidel 
Charles  Shapiro 
Lewis  Maurice  Shear 
Isaac  High  Shelley 
Ellwood  Emlen  Shields 
Joseph  Rush  Shull 
Charles   Lytle  Shultz 
John   Smith,  Jr. 
J.   Shober   Smith 
William  Henry  Speer 
Frederic  Good  Sprowl 
Harry  Arthur  Steckel 


Degrees  in  Course. 


II 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


Audley  Diirand  Stewart 
Lever  Flegal  Stewart 
John  George  Striegel 
Robert  Ernest  Summer 
Dwight  Moulton  Swain 
Lloyd  LcGrand  Thompson 
Walter  Sterling  Tilton 
Edwin  Cunnington  Town 
Juan  Francisco  Urbina-Guillen 
Floyd  Lee  Van  Wert 


Walter   Watson 
William  Evdu  Welliver 
John    Marshall    Wenger 
Lloyd   P)ankson  Whitham 
John  Carroll  Wiggins 
LcRoy  Augustus  Wilkes 
Constant   Perkins  Wilson,  Jr. 
Homer  Tong  Wilson,  Jr. 
Percy  Hoxie  Wood 
Edward  Elias  Woodland 


Diploma  in  Public  Health 

Harold  Bacon  Wood,   M.D. 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Ernest  Andrew  Abbott 
Frank  Clifford  A'Court 
>Birger  Andersen 
Edward    Sinclair    Anderson 
Albert   Milne  Applegate 
Walter  Thomas  Arms 
Malcolm   Penquin   Astley 
Thomas  Dodd  Bailey 
George  Francis  Baker 
Henry  Oxley  Bateman 
Walter  Albert  Beams 
Berton    Elmer    Beck 
Byron  Stanley  Behney 
Edward  Harney  Bell 
Thomas  Bell 
Reinhardt   Paul   Bender 
Harvey  Wilcox  Bentley 
Frank  Wilkinson  Berkhimer 
Cecil  John  Burge 
Victor  Charles  Burt 
Herman  de  Castro 
Marco  Tulio  de  Castro 
Ruben  Castro 
Howard  Alonzo  Cheney 
Daniel  Henry  Cloutier 
Lynn  Rosevear  Cole 
James  Jacob  Conran 
Leonard  Marshall  Crockett 
Eldon  Lewis  Crowell 
William  James  Crowley 
John  Francis  Curran 
Joseph  Emerson  Davis 
Laurence  Bret  Day 
David  Philip  Dear 
William  Clyde  Decker 
Luis  Carlos  Delgado  Hernandez 
Clarence  Stoudt  De  Long 
Archibald  Randolph  Fulton 

Douglas 
Charles  Francis  Egan 
Ralph  Embler 


Albert  William  Backwell  Fenn 
Julius  Walter  Herman  Johannes 

Fiedler 
Ernest  Philip  Jacob  Friederich 
Henrique  Feio  Galvao 
Ernest  Charles  Gierding 
Karl  Glaser 
F>eas  Marion  Colder 
Julius  Goldsmith 
Frank  Hannibal  Graham 
"Milton  Franklin  Graver 
John  Havelock  Gunter 
Robert  Joseph  Haley 
Victor  Hallenberg 
Joseph  Thomas  Ham 
Cloyd  Summerfield  Harkins 
Forrest  Mayes  Harrison 
Ludolph  Theodorus  Arend  van 

Hasselt 
Leo  Paul  Haywood 
Robert  Harold  Heath 
Octave  Napoleon  Hebert 
Jan  Herman  van  Heemskerck 

Diiker 
Daniel  John  Hennessy 
Samuel  Herder 
Jerome  Evan  Hirtle 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hohenshilt 
Harold  Brainerd  Holmes 
Thomas  Aloysius  Holton 
George  Traverner  Hoyes 
James  Thomas  Ivory 
Johannes  Jacobsen 
Edward  George  Jones 
Frank  John  Kelley 
Daniel  Joseph  Kelly 
William  Carpenter  Kelly 
Stuart  Theodore  Ketcham 
Isadore  Harold  Knopf 
Otto  Paul  Koch 
Howard  Samuel  Koontz 
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Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery*— Continued 


Victor  Labarraque  y  Arnaiid 
Poul  Lange 
Frank  Henry  Lantier 
Clarence  Henry  Lash 
John  Law 

Emerson  John  Le  Houllier 
Nathaniel  Henry  Leiken 
Alfred  Isak  Levin 
Charles  Walter  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gustav  Johannes  Lind 
Theodore  Kent  Lindstedt 
Murray  Kingsley  Litchfield 
Millard   Bean   Long 
Orville  Smith  Long 
Gustav  August  Liider 
Andre  Joseph  Lugand 
George  Hill  McElhone 
John  Warren  Manning,  Jr. 
Ernest  Sidney  Martin 
Vincent  Timothy  Meaney 
Duncan  Pryor  Meikle 
Frank  William  Meter 
William  Harrison  Moffatt 
Edmond  Felix  de  Monseigle 
Henry  Adams  Motchman 
Byron   Ellsworth   Noyes 
George  Abel   Nutter 
John  Robert  O'Brien 
William  Blaine  Oliver 
Wikon  Colt  Paull 
Hermann  Pauson 
George  Edward  Payne  Philpots 
Severin  Pinkasfeld 
Hugh  Graham  Pipes 
Lemuel  Eastburn  Potts 
Peter  Carvey  Pulver 


Abraham  Raffman 
Ira  Miller  Rapp 
Samuel  Alexander  Richards 
David  Stephen  Roberts 
Harry  Louis  Rosenbaum 
Joseph  Rubin 
Frank  Henry  Salter 
Samuel  Rutherford  Sawyer 
Gerald  Frederic  Schaffner 
George  Norton  Serre 
David    Scull    Smith 
Charles  Victor  Snyder 
Ernesto  Solis  Crocker 
Arthur  King  Stebbins 
Simeon    Aaron    Steeves 
Edward  Courtenay  Stillwell 
Fred  W.  Stoddard 
Hugo  Karl  Strobel 
William  Everett  Strous 
Rupert  Ingram  Sutton 
George  W.  Taylor 
Walter  Dee  Thomas 
Alva   Clarke   Thompson 
Arthur  George  Trott 
John  Coe  Vandervoort 
Victor  Roy  Wagner 
Charles  Aloysius  Walsh 
John  Leo  Weiler 
Joseph  Weinberger 
Walter  Henry  Welch 
William  Henry  Weston 
Carroll  Byington  Whitcomb 
Charles  Ralph  Wilson 
Ernest  Charles  Winstone 
Horace  Stephen  Woolston 
Emil  Zauber 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Coldoaldo  Antonio  Arias 
Hugh  Wrighter  Barnes 
Louis  Esteve  Baxter 
Joseph  Daggett  Cecil 
Fred  Chandler 
Benjamin  Philip  Chodos 
Matthew  Joseph  Connelly 
Francisco  Giuldermo  Cuervo 
Frederick  Edward  Davis 
Joseph  Patrick  Gerety 
Ernest  Emery  Gibbs 
William  Stokley  Gimper 
Arthur  Davenport  Goldhaft 
John  James  Griffiths 
Benjamin  Gunner 
Horace  Preston  Hoskins 
William  Henry  Ivens 


John  Grover  Jackley 
Eldon  Leon  Loblein,  Jr. 
Myron   Edwin   Maddocks 
John  Francis  McDonough 
David  Duer  Mancill 
Gerardo   Martinez 
Vincent  Cassel  Moyer 
Herbert  Merril  Murphey 
Charles  Newton 
Timothy  Francis  O'Dea 
Walter  Giddings  Parker 
Thomas  John  Quinn 
Walter  Ellis  Roberts 
John  Newton  Rosenberger 
George  Timothy  Smith 
John  Hampton  Winstanley 
Howard  E.  Winter 
Maurice  Zurkow 
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CERTIFICATES,  HONORS  AND  PRIZES 


Cerificates  of  Proficiency 

Awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 
Helge  Anderson 
Abram  Bastow 
William  Asa  Brasher,  Jr. 
Harry  Aldus  Fulton 
Edwin  John  Ivey 
Magnus  Jemne 


John  Lowry  Kuhn 

Jesse  Fay  Lauck 

Brice  Hayden  Lx)ng 

James  Millar 

Heber  David  Pampel 

Reginald  Jeffrey  Wadsworth 


Alfred  Lewis  Ward 

IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 

Mark  Dashiell  Bulifant 

IN  EVENING  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 


William  Downs  Anderson 
Arthur  Lawrence  Bagans 
Walter  Scott  Bardsley 
Frederick  Henry  Bendig,  Jr. 
Charles  Biles   Callinan 
Howard  Callingham 
Charles  Hershell  Aloysius  Chain 
James  Colhoun 
Hakry  James  Colver 
James  Crooks 
William  Halpin  Dallas 
Horace  John  Dehler 
Michael  Aloysius  Desmond 
Lawrence  Rihl  Dougherty 
Walter  Gunckel  Dutton 
Walter  Hummel  Eisenlohr 
Frederick  Anthony  Fontyn 
James  Callinan  Gillespie 
William  South  wick  Gray 
Harry  John  Haas 
Daniel  Haggarty 
Jesse  William  Haines 
John  Paul  Hauch 
Gilbert  Hastings  Heim 
Henry  Law  Hindle,  Jr. 
William  Grosscup  Hires 
Frank  Louis  Hoffman 
Adolphe  John  Hofmann 


George  Roscoe  Keast 

Henry  Evans  Lackey 

Samuel  Rue  Lipp 

James  Wesley  MacDonnell 

Joseph   Frank  Marion 

John  Howard  Maxwell 

Joseph  Patterson 

John  Paul 

Frank  Olin  Pearce 

David  Phillips 

George  Robert  Pomeroy 

Alphonse  Henry  Radford 

George  See  Reynolds 

Adin  Partridge  Rich 

Rudolph  Gustav  Roesler 

Benjamin  Lester  Small 

William  John  Soast 

Lucas  Sorzanj: 

AuBi?EY  Richardson  Stenger 

Milton  Webster  Stevenson 

Charles  Lee  Swartz 

Arthur  Samuel  Tozer 

Thomas  Frank  Walsh 

Alexander  Henry  Watt 

James  Anthony  Williamson 

I.  Clarence  Wilson 

John  Henry  Wood 

Robert  Weidman  Zimmerman 
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Certificates^  Honors  and  Prizes. 


IN  MUSIC 

Jesse  Catanach 

ZoE  Daumont 

Marion  Josephine  Donnelly 

Louise  Telfair   Gould 

Ruth  Hicks 


IN  BIOLOGY 


W.  Lane  Hoffner 
josie  m.  holton 
Fr/incis  Hall  Johnston 
William  Darling  Monnier 
Daisy  Hartman  Osnis 


Marion  Belle  Roper 
Harold  Shoemaker  Broomall 


Honors 

SENIOR  HONORS 


IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

ROLLAND    BaRKLEY    DoIG 

John  Dolman,  Jr. 
Elmer  Allan  Dox 
Archer  Butler  Gilfillan 
Seabury  Columba  Gilfillan 
Malcolm  Goldsmith 
William  August  Hurwitz 

Donald 


Reese  Davis  James 
Donald  Lay 

David  Paul  Musselman 
Jay  Franklin  Nusbaum 
Walter  Lowrie  Ritter 
Thomas  Carlyle  Shaffer 
Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg 
Campbell  Willard 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 

John  Frederick  Harbeson 
IN  BIOLOGY 

Catherine  Wetherill  Beekley         Laura  Lamb 

Mabel  Anna  Purdy 
IN  CHEMISTRY 

Edward  Ellsworth  Marbaker  Charles  Meldrum  Smith 

Sidney  Weinstock 

IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Charles  Arthur  Gillingham 
IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

John  Lawrence  Costello  Frederick  Hagman  Dechant 

Stanley  Smith 

IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Frieda  Mueller 
IN  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Venancio  B.  Galeano  Duane  Thompson   Schermerhorn 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Webster  Luther  Reiser 
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SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

William    Henry   Adolph  Thomas  Townsend  Frasier,  Jr. 

Albert  Croll  Baugh  Robert  Jacob  Gottschall 

James  Monroe  Collins  Carl  Frederick  Heidenreich 

Frederic  Eissler  Morris  Hill  Merritt 

FoRMAN  Fleisher  William  Dayton  Shelly 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Carrie  Adler  Sophie  Elizabeth  Fcell 

Elsie  Wilhemina  Berger  Mary  Claggett  Patterson 

Alice  Marie  Rodman 
IN  CHEMISTRY 
Arnold  Kent  Balls  Walter  Fee  Baugh  man 

IN   CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Herbert  Henry  Meyers  Clarence  Herman  Walker 

IN  CIVIL  ENIGNEERING 

Charles  Adam  Bareuther 

IN  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Siebel  Harris  Sylvan  I.  Lang 

Chester  Ray  Woolverton 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Willoughby   Bainbridge  William  Allan   Sloan 

Hugo  Dalsheimer  Herbert  Stewart  Tyrrell 

Earle  Pierce  Yerkes 


Prizes 

IN  THE  COLLEGE 

I. 

Entrance  Prize's. 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  for  the  best  special  examination  in  the 
French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  Awarded  equally 
to  Peter  Francis  Kievenaar  and  Philip  Sidney  Lewis. 

2,  A  prize  offered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Arts 
and  Science:    To  Henry  Pritchard  Rines. 
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Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class 
on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Morrison  Comegys 
Boyd.    Honorable  Mention  to  Edward  Walter  Madeira. 

2.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     To  Richard  A.  Kern. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.    To  Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg. 

^  4.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  examina- 
tions on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  a  voluntary  class.  First 
prize  to  Benjamin  Fox.     Second  to  Claude  Alexander  Benjamin. 

5.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literature  by  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class.  Subject:  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  and  Character-Writing. 
To  Horace  W.  Hoagland. 

6.  A  prize  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three  speakers  in  the  annual 
Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate.  Equally  to  Carrol  Brewster 
Rhoads,  Sylvan  L  Lang,  Frederick  H.  Koschwitz.  Honorable  Men- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Ackley. 

7.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  First  prize  to  John 
Clinton  Adams  and  William  Henry  Adolph,  equally;  second  prize  to 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Rodman  and  Miss  May  Lewis  Laramy. 

8.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  Henry  Dexter 
Learned. 

9.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  Henry  Dexter  Learned. 
Honorable  Mention  of  Frederick  Eissler  and  J.  Gordon  Moon. 

HI 
Prizes   Founded  by   Organizations. 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best  Latin  Essay  by 
a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni. 
First  prize  not  awarded ;  second  prize  to  William  August  Hurwitz. 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition 
of  the  second  year.  To  Lawrence  Ladd  Buermyer.  Honorable  Mention 
of  Miss  Fanny  S.  Harris,  George  Edwin  Brumbaugh,  H.  Russel 
McClure. 


Ci'rti/u'iitcs.  Honors  and  Pri::cs.  ly 

3.  Tin:  AssAVKKS  and  MiiN'T-ks  Ganci'k  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  to  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To 
F.DWAKi)  Ellsworth  Makbakku. 

4.  The  Prh-stly  Club,  composed  of  Akmini  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a  prize  to  that  memher  of  the  Graduating  Class  (Post-Senior 
or  Senior,  four-year  course,  Regular  or  Special),  whose  work  for  that 
year  is  most  satisfactory.    To  Charles  Meldrum  Smith. 

5.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes  of 
membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each 
year  to  those  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes 
in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  standing 
in  the  preceding  year  of  their  courses,  and  who  comply  with  the  Club's 
general  regulation  regarding  the  submission  of  drawings.  To  John 
Frederick  Harbeson,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Helge  Anderson,  of  the 
Second-year  Special  Class. 

^.  A  Traveling  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Deutsche 
Verein  by  the  Department  of  German  to  the  most  worthy  student  of  the 
College,  who  intends  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  higher  degree.  To 
John  Theodore  Geissendoerfer,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

7.  'The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Francaise  has  estab- 
lished a  Traveling  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a  French 
University.     To  Louis  Imbert. 

8.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  established 
in  1904,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  of  either  the  Junior  or 
Senior  Classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over 
and  above  the  required  courses.  To  Donald  McLeod  Lay,  of  the  Senior 
Class.     Honorable  Mention  of  Harold  Beverly  Chase. 

Prizes  Founded  for  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand,  and  generously  con- 
tinued by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  of  scholarship. 
To  Fred  Lester  Simon. 

2.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  Esq.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking  the  Greek 
and  Latin  courses  as  follows : 

In  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown.     (Not  competed  for.) 

In  Lain,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Literature 
of  the  Empire,  First  prize,  to  George  John  Weimer.  (Second  prize  not 
awarded.) 

3.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest. 
First  prize  to  Henry  I.  Hyneman  ;  second  prize  to  Henry  Bauer.  Hon- 
orable Mention  of  Carl  Hubbard  Hoover. 
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4.  The  Frazier  Prize.— George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1877, 
offers  annually  a  prize  to  the  student  of  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team, 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholar- 
ship.    To  Jesse  Pusey  Walton. 

5  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a 
subject  to  study,  as  designated.  This  prize  has  been  established  by  Maria 
Wharton  Brooke,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a 
graduate  in  Architecture,  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Gold  Medal  to  John 
Frederic  Harbeson.  Silver  medal  to  Carl  Anthony  Erikson.  Bronze 
Medal  to  John  H.  Gailey. 

6.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  to 
students  in  the  courses  of  Biology : 

a.  A  prize  to  the  student  in  the  first-year  class  in  the  four-year  course, 
or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  examinations 
without  condition,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class;  the  term 
and  conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the  standing  in  exam- 
inations.    (Not  competed  for.) 

b.  A  prize  to  the  student,  in  the  second  year  of  the  above-named 
courses,  who  shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  (Not 
competed  for.) 

c.  A  prize  to  the  third-year  student  in  the  above-named  courses,  who 
shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Francis  Whit- 
tier  Pen  NELL. 

d.  A  prize  to  the  fourth-year  student  in  the  four-year  course,  who  shall 
stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions,  the  standing  for  the 
whole  four  years  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  Catherine  Wetherill 
Beekley. 

7.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  the  generosity  of  William 
H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown  by  a  special  exam- 
ination. To  William  August  Hurwitz;  Honorable  Mention,  George 
John  Weimer  and  Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg. 

8.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds 
in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  The  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  student — of  what- 
ever nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Language,  or  German  Litera- 
ture or  both.  To  Carl  Scholz  and  Richard  Arminius  Kern.  (Prize 
divided.) 

9.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture. — 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  (established  in  1897)  is  required  to  spend 
one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Europe  under  the 
direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The  award  is  made  annually  to 
that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examination  in  Design.  To  Antonio 
Di  Nardo  (University  Atelier). 
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10.  The  Mark  and  Simon  Hasslkr  Pkizk.— Mrs.  Leon  S.  Fox  has 
established  a  prize  in  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  annual  value  of 
twenty-live  dollars  in  gold.  This  prize  is  to  be  known  as  The  Mark  and 
Simon  Hassler  Prize.  For  the  terms  upon  which  the  prize  is  to  be 
awarded,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  Professor  of  Music.  To  Thomas 
Gordian  La  hart. 


IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Pkizk,  for  the  best  written  examination  in 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Harold  Evans, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Ernest  Schwefel  Ballard. 

The  following  students  received  honors  for  their  third-year  work : 

Ernest  Schwefel  Ballard  Roland   Carlisle   Heisler 

James  Louis  Cannon  William  Logan  MacCoy 

Samuel  Dresher  Conver  Albert  Michael  Roth 

Harold  Evans  James  Harold  Wolfe 

The  following  third-year  students  received  a  general  average  of  90 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third-year  courses, 
and  have  therefore  received  their  degrees  cum  laude: 

Ernest  Schwefel  Ballard  Harold  Evans 

Samuel  Dresher  Conver  Roland   Carlisle   Heisler 

Albert  Michael  Roth 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains 
the  highest  general  average  in  examination.    To  Ivor  Gordon  Clark. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income  derived  from  the 
investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    To  John  E.  B.  Buckenham. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obsterical  Forceps,  ofifered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report 
of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To 
Robert  Morton  Lewis. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  gen- 
eral average  in  examinations.    To  Horace  Preston  Hoskins. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  School  to  the  member 
of  the  second-year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in  Veterinary 
Anatomy.    To  Miller  Freeman  Barnes. 


GRADUATION  SERMON 


The  Faculty  and  graduating  classes  filled  the  Episcopal 
Cluirch  of  St.  Mary's,  in  West  Philadelphia,  on  Sunday,  June  12th, 
when  the  Rev.  George  Lynde  Richardson,  Rector  of  the  church, 
delivered  the  Graduating  Sermon.  His  theme  was  "College 
Friendship,"  and  he  said  in  part: 

A  man  thinks  about  a  good  many  things  during  the  week 
before  he  leaves  the  University.  Perhaps  there  is  never  again 
during  his  life  a  period  so  crowded  with  various  and  tumultuous 
thoughts,  memories  of  the  past,  hopes,  dreams  and  plans  for  the 
future.  But  through  all  the  exciting  and  moving  experiences 
of  this  week  there  is  one  thought  that  will  come  to  every  one  of 
you  very  often,  and  that  is  the  thought  of  the  friends  you  have 
made  here,  to  whom  you  must  now  say  good-bye.  It  is  often 
said,  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  there  is  something  about  the 
conditions  of  life  in  college  that  makes  the  friendships  that  are 
formed  there  very  dear  and  lasting.  Men  are  so  free,  for  the 
moment,  from  other  ties,  they  live  in  such  frequent  and  intimate 
association  with  one  another  in  college,  and  they  are  then,  it 
might  be  added,  still  in  a  sufficiently  formative  stage  of  their 
development,  so  that  friendships  are  bound  to  grow  and  to  sink 
deep  into  the  very  heart.  We  go  on  through  the  careless  college 
years  hardly  realizing  how  much  they  mean,  but  when  the  shock 
of  parting  comes,  and  all  the  change  that  follows  on  the  transi- 
tion from  the  work  of  learning  to  the  work  of  life,  then  we  begin 
to  understand  what  friendship  means.  It  is  because  I  know  such 
thoughts  are  in  your  minds,  and  because  I  believe  that  there  is 
hardly  any  other  element  in  human  life  that  is  more  potent  and 
vital,  that  I  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
friendship,  what  it  is,  what  it  can  do  for  us,  and  how  far  it  ought 
to  reach. 

First  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  beg  you  on  no  account  to 
neglect  or  let  slip  the  friendships  you  have  made  here.     Some  of 
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ihcin  will  ciul  witliout  ynw  choice.  'I'lierc  arc  very  probably  men 
sitting  here  by  your  side  to-day  vvhoiii  you  will  never  see  again 
after  you  leave  the  University.  Some  of  the  ties  are  bound  to  be 
broken,  but  many  of  them  will  not  only  endure,  l)ut  will  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  your  lives.  Many  a  man  who  has 
stumbled  has  been  helped  to  his  feet  by  the  strong  grasp  of  friends 
he  made  in  college ;  many  a  one  has  had  the  door  of  opportunity 
opened  to  him,  and  success  made  possible  by  the  unselfish  services 
of  associates  whom  he  came  first  to  know  in  dormitory  or  frater- 
nity house,  or  on  the  athletic  field  of  his  school  or  university. 
But  even  when  nothing  of  this  sort  happens  these  friends  come  to 
mean  more  and  more  to  you.  You  will  meet  them  as  they  come 
back,  or  as  you  go  about  the  world,  and  though  many  years  may 
have  passed,  and  circumstances  changed  for  both  of  you,  when 
such  meetings  come  (if  it  has  been  a  true  friendship)  you  will 
find  glowing  deep  in  your  heart  a  spark  of  sacred  fire,  which  will 
kindle  into  flame,  when  you  clasp  each  others  hands  and  look  into 
each  others  eyes.  You  wall  come  to  have  in  some  secret  place 
which  most  of  the  world  knows  nothing  about  a  store  of  happy 
memories  and  inspiring  suggestions,  reaching  down  through  the 
years,  which  you  will  cherish  as  among  your  most  valued  posses- 
sions. Oh,  hold  to  your  friends.  Make  the  most  of  them !  Keep 
that  side  of  your  nature  alive  and  keep  it  outward!  "They  who 
take  friendship  out  of  life,"  said  Cicero,  "seem  to  me  to  be  taking 
the  sun  from  the  earth."  Certainly  the  sunshine  that  illumines 
many  a  dark  hour  is  reflected  from  the  face  of  a  faithful  friend. 

But  it  is  possible  to  lose  the  very  power  of  friendship.  Some 
men  do  it.  They  grow  absorbed  in  what  they  call  the  business 
of  life — money-making,  professional  success,  the  thrust  and  parry 
of  the  game  of  gain,  until  they  have  no  time  to  be  friendly.  Or 
else  something  degrades  them  to  the  distorted  view  of  humanity 
which  assumes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  friendship,  that 
every  man  has  his  price  (and  every  woman  hers)  and  that  no  one 
serves  his  fellow  save  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  him.  A  false 
sense  of  proportion,  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts, 
lie  at  the  root  of  each  of  these  mistakes.  Each  of  these  spell 
tragic  failure  in  all  that  is  most  worth  while. 
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The  Hon.  John  E.  Reyburn,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  having 
presented,  in  behalf  of  the  city,  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  granting 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  fifty-six  acres 
of  land,  more  or  less,  for  educational  purposes  forever,  the  Provost 
made  the  following  reply : 

Your  Honor :  On  behalf  of  the  University,  I  gratefully  ac- 
cept upon  this  Commencement  Day  these  Ordinances  at  your 
hands.  They  carry  with  them,  as  is  well  known,  certain  grants 
of  land  and  buildings  in  trust  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  provisions  will  always  be  most  help- 
ful to  all  interests  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  practical  result  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Select 
and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  practi- 
cal result  of  your  own  approval,  is  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
dedicates  to  itself,  for  all  time,  this  grant  of  land, — for  it  can 
never  be  alienated  from  educational  purposes,  but  must  always  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  University  was  founded. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield  and  con- 
sider what  the  result  would  have  been  if  the  City  had  not  so  de- 
voted this  property.  The  growth  of  the  University  must  have 
been  stopped,  and  the  City  could  never  have  recovered  from  the 
failure  to  enrich  itself  as  it  now  has  done. 

I  again  gratefully  accept  these  documents  from  your  hands, 
and  they  come  upon  an  auspicious  day,  for  upon  this  day  the  Uni- 
versity has  adopted  an  official  Flag,  and  this  Flag  bears  upon  it 
the  arms  of  the  Penn  family. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  interest  of  William 
Penn  was  in  education,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  concerning 
education  should  always  be  upon  the  minds  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens,— for,  to  use  his  own  written  words,  William  Penn  said : 

"In  education  be  generous, — spare  no  cost;  for  by  parsimony, 
all  is  lost  that  might  be  gained." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  this  Com- 
monwealth that  the  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  accept,  to-day,  this 
grant  of  land  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
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PRESENTATION  FOR  HONORARY  DEGREES 


ETHELBERT  DUDLEY  WARFIELD 

By  the  Hon.  Rorl:rt  N.  Willson. 
Sir: 

It  gives  me  no  small  degree  of  personal  satisfaction  that  I 
am  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  conferring  upon  you  of  a  new 
academical  honor.  This  experience  is  not  a  novel  one  in  your 
life. 

You  already  hold  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  and 
Miami  Universities,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College.  Such  honors  would  not  have  come  to  you,  if 
you  had  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  them.  To-day  you  are  bidden 
to  accept  a  further  recognition  of  your  standing  as  a  man,  scholar, 
and  an  educator. 

^  Born  of  a  distinguished  ancestry  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  mother  of  many  great  men,  graduated  at  Princeton  College, 
later  pursuing  studies  at  old  Oxford  University,  taking  your  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Columbia  University,  engaged  as  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  for  a  few  years  in  your  native  State,  then  becoming 
the  president  and  professor  of  history  in  Miami  University,  and 
later — in  1891 — assuming  the  same  positions  as  president  and 
professor  in  Lafayette  College  in  our  own  State,  you  have  had  an 
experience  of  marked  variety  and  opportunities.  That  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be  worthy  of  your  honors,  fully  capable  of 
discharging  your  responsibilities,  and  consecrated  to  a  high  type 
of  manhood  and  of  education  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  the  best  ideals. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  such  a  record  should  be  supple- 
mented by  your  accepting  ordination  as  a  Christian  minister,  and 
thus  emphasizing  your  conception  of  the  highest  motives  and 
standards  of  living. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  ancient 
and  most  honorable  institution,  whose  commencement  exercises 
are  to-day  being  celebrated,  has  desired  and,  with  your  approval, 
determined  to  confer  upon  you  a  distinguished  mark  of  its  respect 
and  confidence. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I  ask  the  Provost  to  confer 
upon  you,  Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 
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INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PROVOST 


Members  of  the  Graduating  Classes,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
The  meeting  of  so  many  persons  at  this  special  time  of  the  year, 
and  all  over  the  United  States,  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  Com- 
mencement Day,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  customs  of  the 
American  people;  and  annually,  at  this  historic  seat  of  learning, 
and  in  this  historic  city,  since  early  in  colonial  times,  has  the 
University  gathered  at  some  meeting  place,  to  bestow  her  degrees, 
and  to  say  a  word  of  cheer  and  of  hope  to  her  graduating  classes. 
Twelve  Provosts  of  the  University  have  served,  each  in  his  turn — 
the  earliest  conferring  degrees  upon  seven  members  of  the  first 
class  to  be  graduated ;  and  he  who  now  serves,  upon  as  many 
hundred. 

After  to-day,  you  will  begin  your  life-work,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countries;  but  you  will  not  be  alone, 
for  wherever  you  may  go,  you  will  find  Pennsylvania  men.  The 
student-body  of  our  University,  to-day,  comes  from  ninety-one 
States  and  countries  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  there 
are  now  living,  more  than  15,000  who  wear  our  colors. 

You  will  never  forget  the  University  and  her  teachings,  and 
the  University  will  never  forget  you  and  her  invocation  for  you. 
You  hearts  will  be  often  turned  towards  this  place,  and  our 
thoughts  will  go  out  to  you,  no  matter  where  you  may  be  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

May  I  tell  you  very  briefly  the  career  of  an  American  boy, 
the  son  of  a  typical  American  family,  and  graduated  from  one  of 
our  American  colleges  ? 

Just  ten  years  after  my  graduation  from  this  University,  a 
lad  received  his  degree  from  a  college  on  the  IMonongahela  River. 
One  of  a  large  family,  and  of  modest  means,  there  was  worked 
out  in  that  house  the  characteristic  and  difficult  American  prob- 
lem, so  often  worked  out  by  a  good  father  and  a  good  citizen. 

His  chioce  of  a  profession  was  the  law,  and  reading  law  with 
a  well-known  lawyer  of  the  last  generation,  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Within  six  or  seven  years  the  young  lawyer  had  attained 
real  distinction  in  his  profession.  Before  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was 
one  of  the  prominent  figures  at  the  Pittsburgh  Bar.     Upon  his 
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miiul  there  dawned,  with  perfect  (Hstinctness,  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment which  proceeded  so  rai)i(lly  at  Pittslnirgh, — especially 
with  coal  and  iron,  beginning  with  the  year  1880. 

And  his  intelligence,  his  industry,  his  judgment,  and  his  char- 
acter found  their  com])Iement  in  a  generous  heart  and  in  kindli- 
ness and  good-will  to  all. 

It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Knox  entered 
his  public  career,  in  1901,  no  man  in  Western  Pennsylvania  was 
more  trusted  and  beloved  for  the  strength  and  magnanimity  of 
his  character. 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  our  Honorary  Alumnus, — for  Mr.  Knox  received  the  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  this  University  in  the  year  1905, — 
has  shown  not  only  great  legal  ability  in  his  offtce,  but  the  true 
judgment  of  a  constructive  statesman. 

Carrying  silently  and  without  murmur  the  great  responsibility 
of  his  high  office,  perhaps  only  his  immediate  associates  can  appre- 
ciate what  it  now  means  to  be  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hay  and  of 
Mr.  Root,  and  to  maintain  to-day  relations  of  amity  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  with  every  other  country.  Cer- 
tainly, this  responsibility  is  a  larger  responsibility  than  has  ever 
before  fallen  to  the  Head  of  any  Cabinet;  and  it  was  certainly  not 
only  a  thoughtful  act,  but  a  proper  recognition  of  his  services, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  at 
the  former  home  of  our  guest  to-day,  made  the  public  services  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  topic  of  his  Pittsburgh  address  upon 
our  diplomatic  relations. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  in  that  we  chose  Mr.  Knox  to  deliver 
our  Commencement  Address,  and  so  added  to  his  cares,  for  so 
full  are  his  days  that  he  was  not  able  to  leave  Washington  until 
late  last  night.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  the  day  may  be  one 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment  to  him,  as  it  assuredly  .will  be  to  all 
of  us. 

We  are,  indeed,  more  than  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  his  willingness  to  render  his  service  to  us,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  orator  of 
the  day — the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  the  Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox 

"THE  SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLO- 
MACY." 

Mr.  Provost,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  this  University,  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  individual  citizen  upon  the  nature  of  international  relations, 
owing  to  the  more  intimate  and  frequent  personal  intercourse 
between  citizens  of  different  countries,  and  the  expanding  senti- 
mental and  material  interest  in  the  subject,  are  considerations 
which  have  pursuaded  me  that  some  observations  upon  the  spirit 
which  has  animated  American  diplomacy  and  the  purposes  toward 
which  our  foreign  policies  have  been  directed  may  prove  of  interest 
on  this  occasion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  examination  will  disclose  that 
our  diplomacy  has  had  a  real  and  definite  spirit  and  direction; 
that  it  has  not  been  based  on  expediency  nor  been  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  variable  winds  of  opportunism,  and  that  it  has, 
in  its  justice,  generosity,  moderation,  and  candor,  reflected  the 
becoming  attributes  of  a  great  people.  That  this  is  true  will 
appear  when  we,  though  briefly,  consider  the  spirit  with  which 
the  United  States  has  approached  the  adjustment  of  questions 
in  which  it  has  been  directly  interested  and  the  purpose  with 
which  this  government  has  been  inspired  in  its  efforts  to  further 
the  good  of  particular  nations  and  to  advance  the  general  welfare 
of  the  world. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  amicably  to  compose 
its  own  differences  with  other  governments  and  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  international  arbitra- 
tion make  a  fine  and  consistent  chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history. 

Since  American  statecraft  had  its  beginning  in  an  effort  to 
secure  recognition  for  a  young  nation  struggling  to  relieve  itself 
from  what  it  considered  to  be  intolerable  oppressions,  it  is  but 
natural  that  its  earliest  diplomatists  should  have  been  actuated 
and  guided  by  broad  principles  of  international  right,  justice, 
and  equality,  as  well  as  by  large  and  fundamental  considerations 
of  humanity.  Representing  a  small  and  weak  belligerent  nation, 
beset  with  difficulties  of  discipline,  organization,  equipment,  men, 
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aiul  tinaiicc,  aiul  realizing  in  the  fullest  measure,  as  they  did,  how 
near  they  were  to  losing,  because  of  these  deficiencies,  their  own 
struggle  for  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  just  and  righteous  cause, 
it  is  not  strange  that  these  men  should  have  later  sought  for  some 
method  of  adjusting  their  international  difficulties  other  than  by 
the  lawless  uncertainties*  of  war.  Therefore,  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  1794  John  Jay,  finding  it  impossible  at  the  moment 
definitely  to  adjust  with  Great  Britain  certain  boundary  disputes 
along  our  frontier,  as  well  as  other  differences  affecting  the  citi- 
zens of  the  two  countries,  preferred  to  provide  that  such  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration  rather  than  to  leave  them  as  open 
questions  capable,  at  any  time,  of  irritating  the  two  Governments 
into  renewed  conflict ;  and  it  must  ever  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  Government  and  the  negotiators  of  the  Mother  Country  that 
realizing,  as  they  must  have  realized,  the  great  advantage  which 
they  might  with  reason  hope  to  obtain  through  an  armed  settle- 
ment of  these  questions,  they  still  were  not  unwillinc^  to  join  with 
the  United  States  in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  By  this  treaty 
the  two  Governments  ushered  in  "the  modern  era  of  arbitration." 
Well  might  Mr.  Hamilton  say  to  those  who  sought  to  discredit 
Jay  and  his  work  because  of  these  provisions  that  'Tt  would  be  a 
horrid  and  destructive  principle  if  nations  could  not  determine  a 
dispute  about  the  title  to  a  particular  parcel  of  territory  by  ami- 
cable agreement,  or  by  submission  to  arbitration  as  its  substitute, 
but  would  be  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  prosecute  the 
dispute  by  arms,  till  real  danger  to  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
parties  should  justify,  by  the  plea  of  extreme  necessity,  a  surren- 
der of  its  pretensions." 

From  this  date,  1794,  until  the  present  time,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  uniformly  and  constantly  exhausted  every 
resource  in  order  amicably  and  peaceably  to  adjust  its  interna- 
tional difficulties,  and  during  this  time  it  has,  including  those  now 
pending,  taken  part  in  some  seventy  arbitrations,  excluding  various 
agreements  to  arbitrate  not  carried  out  because  of  settlement  other- 
wise, as  well  as  all  conventional  or  diplomatic  arrangements,  de- 
limitation commissions,  and  domestic  commissions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  claims.  The  subjects  submitted  by  this 
Government  to  the  various  arbitral  tribunals  have  involved  some 
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of  the  most  important  and  difficult  questions  which  give  rise  to 
differences  between  States.  They  include  boundary  disputes, 
rights  of  fishing,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  interpretation 
of  treaties,  and  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  American 
citizens  resident  in  foreign  countries. 

It  should,  moreover,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  be  ob- 
served that  convinced  as  it  has  been  that  arbitration  should  be 
essentially  a  judicial  rather  than  a  diplomatic  matter  and  that  the 
award  of  an  arbitral  court  should  be  not  a  compromise  but  a 
judgment  founded  upon  principles  of  law  and  equity,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  time  and  again  upon  due  and  appropriate  occasion 
submitted  to  international  tribunals  questions  of  international 
law  which  had  been  already  passed  upon  and  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  this  Government  having, 
of  course,  always  accepted  the  awards  of  these  tribunals  even 
where,  as  in  some  cases,  their  decisions  have  not  been  in  accord 
with  those  which  had  been  previously  pronounced  by  its  own  high- 
est court. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  has  taken  even  more  advanced 
ground  and  has  said  that,  inasmuch  as  arbitration  is  thus,  as 
stated,  a  judicial  rather  than  a  diplomatic  procedure,  the  judg- 
ment of  an  arbitration  court  must  conform  to  the  principles  of 
law  and  equity  involved  and  controlling,  and  that  where,  in  its 
opinion,  it  is  wholly  clear  and  evident  that  a  decision  essentially 
fails  so  to  conform,  such  decision  should  be  open  to  an  inter- 
national judicial  revision.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
that  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  have  recently  negotiated  a 
protocol  of  arbitration  providing  for  the  submission  to  The  Hague 
of  the  question  of  the  revision  of  an  international  award. 

It  was  pursuant  to  this  same  principle  that,  in  the  case  of 
Pelletier  against  Haiti,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  protest  of  the  Government  of  Haiti,  and  as  the  result  of  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  case, 
itself  declined  to  enforce  and  set  aside  the  award  made  by  the 
arbitrator,  in  favor  of  the  American  claimant,  on  the  ground  that 
the  arbitrator  had  misconceived  and,  therefore,  disregarded  the 
scope  of  the  terms  of  submission. 

It  was  this  same  spirit  and  understanding  of  international 
arbitration  that  led  the  Government    of  the  United  States,  upon 
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charges  ct  i;ravc  irrogularily,  to  join  with  X'cnczucla  in  a  revision 
of  the  awards  made  by  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  Com- 
mission of  1866,  and  which  also  prompted  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  the  La  Abra  and  Weil  cases,  in  which  this  Government, 
having  become  convinced  that  fraud  had  been  practiced  by  the 
American  claimants  in  an  arbitration  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  relieved  Mexico  from  paying  such  part  of  the  award  as 
it  had  not  already  paid,  returned  to  Mexico  the  sums  paid  upon 
the  award  and  undistributed  to  the  claimants,  and  in  addition, 
appropriated  by  Congressional  act  a  sum  to  repay  Mexico  the 
amount  which  had  been  paid  and  distributed  to  the  claimants  and 
which  was,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  did  American  and  British  diplomacy,  by  the  treaty 
of  1794,  usher  in  ''the  modern  era  of  arbitration"  as  to  specific 
subjects  covered  by  special  arbitration  agreements,  but  in  1897, 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  two  Governments  having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  certainly  as  between  England  and  the  United 
States  there  were  no  questions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which 
might  not  be  and  which  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  international 
arbitration,  there  was  signed  at  Washington  a  convention  which 
provided : 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  this  Treaty  all  questions  in  difference  between  them  which  they 
may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiation." 

While  this  convention  failed  of  ratification  in  the  Senate  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  discussed,  it  clearly  pointed  the  way 
in  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  tw^o  governments  was  moving,  and 
indeed  marked  the  point  to  which  the  two  foreign  offices  had  ad- 
vanced. As  a  partial  fruition  of  the  diplomatic  hope  thus  ex- 
pressed in  this  unratified  treaty  there  has  very  recently.  May  13, 
19 10,  been  signed,  ratified,  and  proclaimed  a  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  an  international  joint  commission  for  primary  juris- 
diction over  questions  relating  to  boundary  waters,  and  also  stip- 
ulates that: 

"Any  questions  or  matters  of  difference  arising  hetzveen  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  involving  the  rights,  obligations,  or 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
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either  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  their  respective  inhabitants; 
may  he  referred  for  decision  to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion." 

Although  the  findings  of  this  commission  as  to  matters  thus 
referred  to  it  are  not,  under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  to  be 
absolutely  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  two  Governments, 
yet  such  findings,  particularly  if  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  for  the  appointment  of  whom  a  subsequent  section  of  the 
article  provides,  will  be  most  persuasive  upon  the  respective  parties 
to  the  treaty,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  rarely  or,  never 
will  it  happen  that  the  decisions  of  this  commission  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  final  disposition  of  the  matters  involved.  It  is  in- 
deed a  hopeful  augury  for  universal  peace  that  the  conscience 
of  two  such  powerful  nations  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  whose  great  general  interests  are  in  so  many  cases  keenly 
competitive  and  whose  territories  are  for  great  distances  con- 
tiguous and  separated  merely  by  an  imaginary  line,  has  been  so 
quickened  for  justice  and  righteousness  as  to  provide  that 
only  right,  law,  and  equity  shall  determine  all  matters  which,  as 
to  the  territories  concerned,  may  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute between  them. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  sought  thus  to  settle  its  own 
difficulties  by  the  implements  of  peace  rather  than  those  of  war, 
but  it  has  assiduously  exerted  all  proper  pressure  to  induce  the 
world  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  Passing  with  a  mere  allusion 
the  various  American  peace  societies  and  able  and  distinguished 
American  scholars,  philanthropists,  and  statesmen  who  have 
worked  with  ardor,  ability,  and  success,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  instructions 
to  the  American  representatives  of  the  first  official  world's  peace 
conference  of  1899,  Secretary  Hay,  after  commenting  upon  the 
various  features  of  the  suggested  program,  declared : 

"The  eighth  article,  which  proposes  the  wider  extension 
of  good  offices,  mediation  and  arbitration,  seems  likely  to 
open  the  most  fruitful  field  for  discussion  and  future  action 
*     *     *     *.     The  duty  of  sovereign  states  to  promote  inter- 
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national  justice  by  all  wise  and  effective  means  is  only  sec- 
ondary to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  preserving  their  own 
existence.  Next  in  importance  to  their  independence  is  tlie 
great  fact  of  their  interdependence. 

Nothing  can  secure  for  human  government  and  for  the 
authority  of  law  which  it  represents  so  deep  a  respect  and  so 
firm  a  loyalty  as  the  spectacle  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  justice  and 
impose  penalties  upon  the  lawless,  bowing  with  reverence 
before  the  august  supremacy  of  those  principles  of  right 
which  give  to  law  its  eternal  foundation." 

The  Secretary  accompanied  his  instructions  by  a  short 
but  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  for  an  international  court 
of  arbitration  which  should  "be  of  a  permanent  character  and 
shall  be  always  open"  for  the  consideration  of  cases  which 
might  be  reported  to  it.  The  conference  was  not,  however, 
at  the  time,  of  a  temper  to  recommend  so  complete  a  judicial 
plan  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hay  and  presented  by  the 
American  delegation,  and  there  was  accordingly  (largely  as 
the  result  of  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  delegation  of 
this  Government),  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence, and  later  ratified  by  various  powers,  a  convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  which,  how- 
ever, lacked  ''the  fundamental  idea  of  the  American  plan 
[which]  was  a  court  which  should  not  only  be  permanent  but 
continuous  in  its  functions."  The  convention  adopted  was, 
however,  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  and  not  a  few  of  its  provisions, 
particularly  regarding  mediation  between  powers  about  to 
engage  or  already  engaged  in  war,  were  textually  proposed 
by  members  of  the  American  delegation. 

Under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  convention 
this  Government  has  already  negotiated  and  concluded  some 
nineteen  general  treaties  which,  with  several  others  in  process 
of  negotiation,  provide  that  national  dififerences  which  may 
arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties  and 
which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy, 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  for  determination  and  set- 
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tlement  provided  such  questions  do  not  affect  the  vital  in- 
terests, the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two  contract- 
ing states  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
It  is  firmly  believed  that  these  conventions  postpone  to  the 
remptest  possibility  the  likelihood  of  failure  amicably  to  ad- 
just with  the  other  contracting  parties  all  questions  national 
in  their  character  which  affect  the  international  realtions  and 
intercourse  of  the  contracting  states  as  such. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note  that  in  referring 
the  Pious  Fund  Case  to  this  international  tribunal  for 
determination  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  the  first  of 
the  signatory  powers  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  this  newly 
constituted  tribunal ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
award  in  this  case  has  been  scrupulously  observed  by  Mexico, 
against  whom  it  was  made. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  resulted  in  the  re-adoption  in  an  extended 
and  amended  form  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  as  w^ell  as  the  framing  and 
adoption  of  a  convention  for  an  International  Court  of  Prize. 
But  the  Conference  also  went  considerably  further  and  recom- 
mended to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  plan  submitted  to  the  first  Conference  at  the  instance 
of  Secretary  Hay — that  the  court  should  be  ''always  open," — 
"a  court  which  should  not  only  be  permanent  but  continuous 
in  its  functions." 

The  general  plan  of  this  tribunal,  which  was  elaborated 
by  the  American,  British,  and  German  delegates,  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  the  French,  incorporated, 
in  addition  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  permanence  adopted 
from  the  Hay  plan,  the  fundamental  principles  and  procedure 
embodied  in  the  conventions  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Prize.  Inasmuch  as  it  thus  contained 
only  such  provisions  as  had  in  essence  already  been  adopted 
by  the  powers  in  the  two  conventions  above  named,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  conceiving  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  adopting  the  machinery  of  the  International 
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Prize  Court  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  issued 
on  October  18,  1909,  an  identic  circular  note  proposing  to 
the  powers  alternative  procedure  for  the  International  Prize 
Court  and  the  investment  of  the  International  Prize  Court 
with  the  functions  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  This  prop- 
osition has  been  most  favorably  received  by  the  powers,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  will  lead  to  the  early  establishment  at  The  Hague  of 
a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  Such  an  eventuality  will 
be  the  realization  of  one  of  the  aspirations  of  all  the  centuries. 
The  ideal  is  as  old  as  the  Roman  altar  of  peace  or  the  temple 
of  Claudius  and  Vespasian.  Its  realization  can  not,  however, 
be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  the  work  of  any  one  man  or 
nation,  but  the  fruition  and  crystallization  of  the  thought  and 
Meals  of  the  governments  and  statesmen  who  for  ages  have 
worked  for  peace,  and  a  monument  of  an  advanced  Christian 
civilization,  in  the  rearing  of  which  the  United  States  will 
have  been  happy  indeed  to  have  a  part. 

The  glory  of  such  an  achievement,  like  a  mantle  descend- 
ing from  on  high,  will  be  ample  enough  to  enfold  all  who  have 
contributed  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  same  just,  friendly,  and  generous  American  spirit 
is  conspicuously  shown  in  our  diplomatic  and  other  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  particular  nations  at  critical  times  or  in 
respect  to  matters  of  great  consequence  affecting  the  welfare 
of  other  nations. 

For  example,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  inter- 
course with  China,  American  diplomacy  in  that  Empire  has 
been  marked  by  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  China  as  a 
sovereign  power  and  has  consistently  aimed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Chinese  people  no  less  than  those  of  our  own. 
Not  infrequently,  indeed,  it  has  been  occupied  in  disinter- 
ested mediation  in  behalf  of  China,  and  has  given  its  assist- 
ance to  the  program  of  reform  by  which  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  improve  political  and  social  conditions  in 
the  Empire. 

In  spite  of  many  mutual  misunderstandings  and  the  in- 
sistent desire  of  Americans  in  China  that  their  Government 
should  co-operate  in  the  warlike  measures  of  other  govern- 
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ments,  we  have  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  belief  that  a  policy 
of  patience  and  peace  was  the  only  correct  one;  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  cordial  intercourse  were  chiefly  due  to 
differences  of  manners  and  customs;  and  that  only  time  was 
needed  to  establish  mutual  confidence. 

The  first  treaty  entered  into  by  the  United  States  with 
China  was  negotiated  by  Caleb  Gushing,  and  signed  at  Wanghia 
in  1844.  In  it  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  American  diplomacy 
are  admirably  illustrated  by  the  article  which  provides  that 
American  citizens  who  shall  trade  in  opium  shall  be  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chinese  Government  without  being 
entitled  to  any  countenance  or  protection  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  very  commencement  of  our  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  China  was  signalized  by  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  to  the  opium  traffic,  to  which  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  steadfastly  opposed. 

Notwithstanding  that  China  was  compelled  by  treaties 
with  certain  powers  in  1858  to  legalize  the  traffic,  the  United 
States  again  in  1880  agreed  that  Americans  should  not  be 
permitted  in  any  way  to  engage  in  this  trade,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  plead  the  favored-nation  clause  of  the 
treaty  in  their  defense. 

Still  more  effective,  however,  was  the  action  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  1906,  in  proposing  to  the  powers  having  territor- 
ial possessions  in  the  Far  East  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  opium  problem  and  propose  measures  for 
its  solution.  This  commission  has  agreed  unanimously  upon 
certain  resolutions  which,  at  the  further  suggestion  of  our 
Government,  are  shortly  to  be  laid  before  an  international 
conference  to  be  held  at  The  Hague. 

The  first  appointment  of  diplomatic  officers  to  represent 
China  at  the  capitals  of  the  world  was  due  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  American  minister  at  Peking,  Anson  Burling- 
liame,  who,  with  the  consent  of  our  Government,  resigned  his 
post  in  1867  that  he  might  accept  the  invitation  of  China  to 
head  a  mission  to  eleven  of  the  great  powers,  intended  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  establish  closer  rela- 
tions with  them.  Mr.  Burlinghame  encountered  considerable 
hostile  criticism  because  he  insisted  that  China  should  have 
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more  freedom  to  manage  her  affairs  witliout  interference  by 
others.  In  this,  however,  he  but  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  Government,  and  his  mission,  though  unfor- 
tunately interrupted  by  his  death,  w^as  undoubtedly  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  China  a  better  position  vis-a-vis  the 
western  powders. 

In  one  of  our  treaties  with  China  (1858)  we  undertake, 
if  any  other  nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively  toward 
China,  to  exert  our  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the 
case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  question, 
thus  showing  friendly  feeling. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  when  the  Chinese  forces  had 
been  defeated  by  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Japanese  in 
Manchuria  in  1895,  the  American  Government  exerted  its  good 
offices  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  former  Secretary  of  State  was 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  concluding  this  treaty. 
During  this  same  war,  too,  the  consular  and  diplomatic  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  took  charge  of  Chinese  subjects 
and  their  interests  in  Japan,  and  of  Japanese  subjects  and 
their  interests  in  China. 

Similarly,  when  hostilities  broke  out  between  Russia  and 
Japan  in  the  Manchurian  provinces  of  China,  the  American 
Government  exerted  its  influence  to  restrict  the  military  oper- 
ations to  those  provinces,  encouraged  China  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  strict  neutrality,  and  finally  brought  about  the 
negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  which  resulted 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  China  in  the 
region  concerned  was  unequivocally  recognized. 

In  referring  to  our  diplomatic  relations  with  China,  it  is 
impossible  to  omit  mentioning  the  policy  with  which  the 
name  of  the  late  John  Hay  will  ever  be  honorably  associated, 
commonly  known  as  the  policy  of  the  ''Open  Door."  Follow- 
ing the  lease  in  1898  and  1899  of  various  portions  of  Chinese 
territory  to  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with 
exchanges  of  notes  in  which  these  Powers,  together  with 
Japan,  were  recognized  each  as  having  special  interests  within 
certain  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  United  States 
recured  from  each  of  these  Powers  a  declaration  giving  as- 
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surance  of  equality  of     treatment     within     these     so-called 
^'spheres  of  interest"   for  nationals  of  all  the   Powers;  and, 
preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  the  United 
States  again  addressed  the  interested  Powers,  securing  their 
assent  to  the  principle  of  the  preservation   of  Chinese  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  entity  and  equality  of  commercial 
opportunity.     It  was  especially  to  safeguard  these  principles 
that    the    United    States    Government    interested    itself    so 
actively  in  the  question  of  municipal  government  at  Harbin 
in  Manchuria,  in  that  of  the  working  of  mines  along  the  Muk- 
den-Antung   Railway,    in    the   proposed    construction    of   the 
Chinchow-Aigun    Railway,    and    made   the   proposal   to   neu- 
tralize the  railways  of  Manchuria  and  sought  for  American 
capital  a  participation  in  the  loan  for  the  Hukuang  Railways. 
There  are  various  important  provisions  in  our  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1903  which  evidence  our  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  reforms  which  must  result  in  benefit  to  the  Chinese 
people.     Among  these  are  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
China  to  establish  a  uniform  currency,  to  adopt  reasonable 
mining  regulations,  to  revise  the  penal  code,  and  to  establish 
a  system  of  modern  courts.     The  United  States,  on  its  part, 
has  promised  to  lend  its  assistance  to  these  reforms,  and  has 
given  assurance  that  when  the  courts  and  laws  of  China  war- 
rant it,  the  United   States  will  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
extraterritoriality. 

The  provision  respecting  a  uniform  currency  has  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  but  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  the  American  Government  sent  a  special  commissioner 
to  China  to  give  expert  assistance  in  devising  a  practicable 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  currency. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  in  illustration  of 
the  altruistic  spirit  in  American  diplomatic  relations  with 
China,  none  of  which,  however,  has  excited  more  favorable 
comment  than  the  return  in  1885  of  a  balance  of  $453,400  left 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  after  payment  of  claims 
growing  out  of  the  Chinese  resistance  to  British  military  oper- 
ations around  Canton  in  the  fifties,  and  more  recently  the  Act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  return  to  China  of  the  balance  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity,  which  will  amount  to  some  $11,000,000. 
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As  in  China,  so  in  Japan,  the  helpful  and  friendly  spirit 
of  American  diplomacy  has  been  constantly  manifest. 

The  history  of  modern  Japan  began  with  the  landing 
of  Commodore  Perry  in  1853,  when,  overcoming  the  obstacles 
that  had  baffled  every  previous  effort,  he  succeeded  in  open- 
ing that  country  to  foreign  intercourse.  His  achievement  was 
justly  hailed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  great  triumph 
of  peaceful  diplomacy. 

Nowhere  is  this  fact  better  understood  or  more  readily 
acknowledged  than  in  Japan  itself.  Nine  years  ago  a  stone 
tablet  was  unveiled  at  Kurihama,  Japan,  in  commemoration 
of  the  landing  of  Perry  on  that  spot  forty-eight  years  be- 
fore. The  tablet  was  erected  by  funds  subscribed  by  the 
Japanese  Court  and  people,  and  the  inscription  was  written 
hy  Japan's  leading  Statesman — one  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  the  world — the  late  Prince  Ito.  In  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  presiding  officer  said :  "This  monument  is  erected 
to  preserve  on  stone  our  determination  never  to  forget  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  that  sent  Commodore  Perry 
to  us  in  a  peaceful  way  to  open  up  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers."  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "such  an  occasion  and 
such  a  tribute  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.'* 

Commodore  Perry  was  followed  by  Townsend  Harris, 
whose  patient  and  unselfish  efforts  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Japan  are  too  little  appreciated, 
even  by  his  own  countrymen ;  for  while  "the  genius  of  Perry 
unbarred  the  gate  of  the  Island  Empire  and  left  it  ajar,  it 
was  the  skill  of  Harris  that  threw  it  open  to  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  world."  A  man  of  distinguished  ability  and 
striking  moral  character,  he  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  Japaneses  people  of  to-day. 

The  modern  progress  of  Japan,  which  began  with  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Perry,  has  been  influenced  and  assisted 
at  every  stage  by  the  disinterested  friendship  of  the  United 
States.  Japan's  earliest  attempts  at  a  reorganized  government 
were  based  upon  the  American  model,  and  American  ideals 
shaped  her  educational  and  financial  institutions.  American 
advisers  assisted  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  a  postal 
system,  and  foreign  intercourse.    America,  alone  of  the  foreign 
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powers,  returned  the  indemnity  exacted  after  the  attack  upon 
foreign  vessels  at  Shimonoseki  in  1863.  It  was  America  that 
took  the  lead  in  recognizing  Japan's  inherent  right  to  complete 
autonomy  in  matters  of  tariff  and  jurisdiction,  and  as  early  as 
1878  advocated  a  revision  of  the  ancient  treaties  to  accomplish 
that  result.  In  1886,  an  extradition  treaty  was  negotiated  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  largely,  as 
stated  by  President  Cleveland  at  the  time,  "because  of  the 
support  which  its  conclusion  would  give  to  Japan  in  her 
efforts  towards  judicial  autonomy  and  complete  sovereignty." 
The  treaties  that  are  in  effect  to-day,  signed  in  1894,  were 
framed  on  the  lines  that  had  for  years  previously  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  United  States. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Korea  was  opened  to  the  world  by 
the  treaty  of  Commodore  Shufeldt  in  1882,  an  act  which  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Koreans  as  a  recognition  of  the 
disinterested  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  world 
at  large  as  another  peaceful  success  of  American  diplomacy 
in  the  Far  East.  The  development  of  the  country  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  American  physicians,  teachers,  mission- 
aries, and  expert  advisers. 

Our  relations  with  Siam  have  been  marked  by  the  same 
spirit  of  impartial  friendliness  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  its  modern  history. 

The  people  of  this  country  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  during  more  than  half  a  century  of  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  the  Orient,  the  United  States  made  its  influence  felt 
and  attained  conspicuous  success  in  the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  without  the  firing  of  a  hostile  gun, 
save  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances  where  an  unprovoked 
attack  had  first  been  made  upon  the  American  flag. 

Turning  to  the  near  East,  this  Government  has  viewed 
with  deep  sympathy  the  efforts  of  the  Young  Turks  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  in  their  country  a  more  liberal  government 
which  would  insure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice;  and,  true  to  our  own 
traditions,  we  have  seen  with  much  satisfaction  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.    The  succeeding  course  of  events,  the  vigorous 
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efforts  of  this  party  to  rehabilitate  their  country  and  grad- 
ually to  restore  it  to  a  high  place  among  the  modern  nations 
of  the  world,  are  being  watched  with  the  keenest  interest 
and  most  cordial  sympathy. 

The  American  policy  in  the  near  East  has,  as  elsewhere, 
been  entirely  open  and  free  from  sinister  endeavors.  The 
work  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  has  been 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  their 
property,  and  the  peaceful  extension  of  American  commerce. 

The  educational  and  medical  institutions  in  Turkey  which 
have  been  established  by  the  American  missions  and  which* 
have  been  productive  of  so  much  good  have  received  at  all 
times  all  proper  support  from  this  Government. 

The  world-famed  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople,  has 
4one  much  to  spread  western  enlightenment  and  progress 
throughout  that  region.  Many  statesmen  of  note  have  there 
received  the  principles  of  western  civilization. 

American  institutions  in  Turkey  have  done  a  great  work 
— a  work  which  has  also  favorably  affected  the  peaceful  ex- 
tension of  American  commerce.  There  have  been  no  selfish 
motives  behind  these  endeavors ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  relate 
as  a  mere  indication  of  the  popular  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  that  when  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  was 
proclaimed,  the  great  concourse  of  people  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  with  one  accord  enthusiastically  cheered  the 
American  flag. 

For  some  years  past  the  conditions  in  the  Kongo  have 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  a  large  class  of  our  philan- 
thropic citizens.  As  far  back  as  1906  the  President  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  full  performance  of  the  treaty 
obligations  which  were  designed  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
natives  of  the  African  domain  and  for  the  opening  of  its 
commerce  to  the  world,  and  publicly  emphasized  his  pur- 
pose to  lend  the  influence  of  this  Government,  so  far  as  might 
be  proper,  toward  a  realization  of  any  needed  humanitarian 
reforms.  Ways  for  releasing  the  natives  from  the  burden- 
some conditions  oppressing  them  and  starting  them  upon 
the  path  of  self-support  and  moral  development  have  been  the 
subject  of  careful  investigation,  not  only  by  the  American  and 
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British  representatives  in  the  Kongo,  but  by  special  Belgian 
agents,  and  have  been  maturely  debated  by  the  Belgian  legis- 
lative body.  The  announced  annexation  of  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Kongo  was  followed  by  numerous  proposed  re- 
form measures.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  benevolent  encouragement,  in  the  hope  that  the  prom- 
ised reforms  would  in  their  actual  operation  meet  the  high 
demands  of  public  sentiment.  With  the  accession  of  King 
Albert,  who,  as  well  as  his  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  has 
recently  personally  visited  the  Kongo  and  studied  conditions 
there,  encouragement  is  felt  for  an  effective  policy  of  prac- 
tical reform.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  recent  promulgation 
of  decrees  to  facilitate  free  trade,  revise  the  rubber  tax,  and 
ameliorate  other  burdensome  conditions  are  a  further  augury 
of  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  which  we,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  ardently  desire  to  see  attained 
in  that  vast  region  peopled  by  our  less  fortunate  fellow-men. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  disinterestedness  and  fairness 
which  characterize  American  diplomacy  is  afforded  in  the 
traditional  attitude  which  the  United  States  has  assumed  to- 
ward Liberia.  This  little  negro  republic  on  the  west  coast 
of  equatorial  Africa  was  founded  in  1822,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  with  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  Government.  The  motives  under- 
lying the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Liberia 
were :  The  hope  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  colonization  of 
the  free  negroes,  the  providing  of  a  refuge  for  negroes  cap- 
tured on  slave  traders,  and  of  a  home  for  American  negroes, 
and  the  desire  to  civilize  and  Christianize  Africa  through  the 
instrumentality  of  such  colonization. 

Beginning  with  the  recognition  of  Liberian  independence 
by  the  United  States  in  1862,  the  United  States  has  almost 
uninterruptedly,  in  one  way  or  another,  shown  its  interest  in 
the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  the  negro  republic.  The  first 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  this  country  and  Liberia  re- 
sulted in  a  formal  expression  of  this  Government's  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  former  American  colonists.  In  1866  Con- 
gress authorized  the  transfer  of  a  gunboat  to  Liberia,  and 
three  years  later  the  War  Department  turned  over  to  that 
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Government  at  small  cost  a  large  (juantity  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores.  Since  that  time  hardly  a  year  has  passed  in  which 
the  United  States  has  not  used  its  good  offices  in  behalf  of 
Liberia,  principally  in  boundary  disputes  with  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  indication  of  the  continued 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  Liberia  was  the  sending  of 
a  commission  to  that  country  last  year  under  authority  of 
Congress,  to  inquire  into  conditions  there  and  report  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Commission's  report  and  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  25  last,  and  the  Department  of 
State  is  now  engaged  in  working  out  the  details  of  a  plan  in 
harmony  with  the  Commission's  recommendations,  which  will 
give  Liberia  a  new  start  on  the  path  of  national  stability  and 
individual  progress,  so  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  her  original  American  founders. 

I  now  turn  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  active  sphere  of 
American  diplomacy,  namely,  that  of  our  relations  with  the 
twenty  other  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Most 
of  these  republics  are  passing  through  an  evolution  similar  to 
our  own — that  of  the  peopling  and  developing  of  vast  areas 
and  the  attempt  to  perfect  republican  government  under  simi- 
lar institutions.  Now  that  so  many  of  the  republics  to  the 
south  of  us  have  achieved  government  as  stable,  as  enlightened^ 
and  as  responsible  as  our  own,  it  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate our  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  it  should,  I  think^ 
be  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  influences  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  wonderful  development  and  in  the 
welding  of  the  Pan-American  family  of  nations. 

From  the  time  the  United  States  became  an  independent 
nation  this  Government,  while  respecting  its  obligations  tO' 
European  powers,  has  frankly  and  consistently  wrought  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  popular,  free;  and  in- 
dependent form  of  government  for  the  countries  which  share 
with  us  this  Hemisphere.  Just  emerged  from  our  own  war  of 
independence,  the  struggle  of  the  southern  republics  awoke  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  and  in 
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1823  this  Government  hastened  to  recognize  as  sovereign 
states  the  republics  of  Spanish  South  America,  and  named 
ministers  to  represent  it  at  their  capitals.  So  in  the  case  of 
Brazil,  the  heritage  of  Portugal's  vast  domain  in  America, 
the  United  States  was  first  to  recognize  its  independence.  A 
few  years  before.  President  Monroe  had  promulgated  the 
doctrine  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  had 
failed  in  its  efforts  to  restore  South  America  to  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Some  years  later  Europe  sought  to  im- 
pose by  military  power  an  emperor  upon  Mexico.  During  all 
these  difficult  early  days  our  Government's  intense  interest 
and  active  support  were  invariably  found  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  republicanism  for  all  the  free  and  equal  republics 
of  the  Americas. 

Turning  to  modern  examples,  by  the  Spanish-American 
Treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  1898  and  its  accompanying  docu- 
ments this  Government,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world,  spon- 
taneously, and  by  action  for  which  history  scarcely  affords 
a  precedent,  recognized  the  independence  of  Cuba. 

The  invariable  fervid  and  inherent  sentiment  for  self-gov- 
ernment has  had  a  large  part  in  this  Government's  sympathy 
with  the  recent  eviction  by  their  own  long-suffering  fellow- 
countrymen  of  such  tyrants  as  Castro,  whose  regime  has 
given  way  to  better  things,  and  Zelaya,  whose  cruel  misgov- 
ernment  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  Government 
really  responsible  and  republican. 

By  such  advances  the  less  fortunate  republics  tend  grad- 
ually to  a  stature  of  equality  as  real  as  the  equality  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  to  the  high  level  of  stability,  justice,  mod- 
eration, and  mutual  responsibility  which  characterizes  their 
more  fortunate  sisters. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  in  helpfulness  to 
these  ends.  True  stability  is  best  established  not  by  military 
but  by  'economic  and  social  forces.  A  certain  area  of  Central 
America  has  been  notoriously  racked  by  revolution,  and,  by 
a  sad  history  of  turbulence  and  instability,  had  been  robbed 
of  that  flourishing  prosperity  which  should  be  its  natural  heri- 
tage. 
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While  the  greater  American  republics  have  long  since 
acquired  an  industrial  and  governmental  credit  comparable 
to  that  of  the  oldest  nations,  the  treasuries  of  some  of  the 
most  backward  republics  have  at  times  virtually  succumbed 
under  the  weight  of  exorbitant  foreign  loans,  which,  with  im- 
provident financial  administration,  have  sunk  them  deep  in 
debt.  The  problem  of  good  government  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  that  of  economic  prosperity  and  sound  finance; 
financial  stability  contributes  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 
factor  to  political  stability. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  is  typical  as  a  country  labor- 
ing under  the  disadvantages  referred  to.  It  has  a  heavy 
bonded  debt,  held  in  Europe,  for  which  it  has  in  its  national 
wealth  no  proportional  return.  The  interest  fell  in  arrears  and 
it>  became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  debt  be  refunded  and 
the  finances  placed  upon  a  sound  basis.  At  this  juncture  a 
group  of  American  bankers  came  forward  prepared  to  offer 
terms  more  advantageous  to  Honduras  than  those  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  actual  creditors.  Believing  that  a  strong  Hon- 
duras would  tend  enormously  toward  a  stable  and  prosperous 
Central  America,  this  Government  is  heartily  supporting  the 
plan  for  its  financial  rehabilitation.  If  the  arrangement  made 
proves,  upon  the  closest  scrutiny,  to  be  just  and  equitable, 
then  this  Government  will  be  prepared,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  if  a  treaty  is  desirable,  to  give  it  such  sanction  as 
shall  afford  the  bankers  legitimate  security  for  their  invest- 
ment by  recognition  of  such  relation  as  the  Government  of 
Honduras  may  create  between  the  payments  due  the  lender 
and  a  proper  portion  of  the  customs  revenues. 

As  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  it  is  hoped  that 
American  diplomacy  may  thus  benefit  Honduras  and  Cen- 
tral America,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  signal  success  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  arrangement.  The  political  history  of 
Santo  Domingo  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  in  1844 
until  1905,  the  year  of  the  modus  vivendi,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Convention  of  February  8,  1907,  may  be  likened  to  a 
kaleidoscope  of  revolution  interrupted  only  by  despotism. 
Through  these  chaotic  years  foreign  bondholders  of  three  or 
four  different  nationalities  had  by  various  arrangement  mort- 
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gages  upon  the  revenues  of  as  many  different  ports  as  security 
for  loans,  sometimes  usurious  and  always  squandered.  The 
situation  had  become  from  every  point  of  view  impossible, 
and  Santo  Domingo  turned  to  the  United  States  for  assistance. 
After  the  consideration  of  various  plans  the  before-mentioned 
modus  Vivendi  and  Convention  were  hit  upon  as  a  satisfactory 
solution.  As  a  result  of  the  good  offices  of  this  Government 
the  great  majority  of  the  creditors,  relying  upon  the  guarantee 
to  be  afforded  by  the  financial  stability  brought  about  through 
the  Convention,  accepted  a  settlement  whereby  outstanding 
obligations  to  the  face  value  of  some  thirty  or  forty  million 
dollars  were  funded  for  about  seventeen  million  dollars.  Thus 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  has  enabled  the  Republic 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  reduce  by  half  the  face  value  of  its  debt, 
to  furnish  unquestioned  security,  and  to  have  a  customs 
administration  so  efficient  that,  after  caring  for  the  liquidation 
of  a  relatively  enormous  debt,  it  has  supplied  ample  funds  for 
all  governmental  purposes,  the  surplus  for  such  purposes  being 
actually  greater  in  amount  than  the  total  revenues  which  en- 
tered the  Dominican  treasury  prior  to  the  present  customs  ad- 
ministration. On  its  political  side  it  has  freed  Santo  Domingo 
from  apprehension  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  creditor 
nations,  and  has  contributed  immensely  to  domestic  tranquill- 
ity and  prosperity,  unaccompanied  by  violent  repression,  to  a 
degree  never  before  known  in  the  Republic. 

The  Santo  Domingo  plan  was  vigorously  opposed  in  and 
out  of  Congress  by  those  who  regarded  it  as  a  deviation  from 
our  policy  of  aloofness  from  participation  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  I  suppose  it  was  a  departure,  but 
if  this  Government  can  help  to  upbuild  its  neighbors  and 
promote  the  thought  that  the  capital  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  better  employed  in  assisting 
the  peaceful  development  of  those  more  backward  than  in 
financing  wars,  it  is  such  a  deviation  from  traditions  as  the 
American  people  will  approve. 

The  spirit  of  good  neighborhood  and  of  mutual  help- 
fulness, consideration,  and  confidence  has  always  made  pos- 
sible to  our  diplomacy  the  settlement  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  of  the  great  variety  of  questions  which  geographical^ 
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proximity  has  from  time  to  time  raised  between  us  and  our 
Canadian  kinsmen.  In  the  same  spirit  we  are  soon  to  negotiate 
with  them  for  a  tariff  arrangement  of  greater  mutuality  and 
more  consistent  with  our  common  interests  of  neighborhood. 
With  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us,  commerce,  which  makes 
so  powerfully  for  friendship,  is  flourishing  under  conditions 
very  favorable  to  their  gieat  export  products,  and  which  it 
is  hoped  may  in  time  be  adjusted  in  some  cases  upon  a  more 
reciprocal  basis.  The  investment  of  our  surplus  capital  and 
the  exportation  of  our  products  not  absorbed  by  the  home 
market,  like  the  foreign  enterprises  of  our  citizens,  which  in- 
crease with  the  slackening  of  the  domestic  demand  for  their 
activities,  should  vitalize  our  commerce  w^ith  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics. 

"*    The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  seen  within 
a  few  years  as  the  culmination  of  four  centuries  of  aspiration. 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  when  private  en- 
terprise had  failed,  itself  undertook  the  burden  and  responsibil- 
ity of  this  great  work  is  a  good  indication  of  the  importance 
this  Government  attaches  to  the  advancement  of  Pan-Ameri- 
can relations.     The  United  States  has  always  taken  a  sym- 
pathetic and  practical  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  Pan- 
American   railroad.     It  would   be   most   desirable   to   see  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  great  highway,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  build  to  connect  the  Americas,  built  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  countries  through  which  it  passes  and, 
by  convention,  dedicated  solely  to  the  uses  of  commerce  upon 
reasonable  and  equal  terms.     The  cause  of  American  peace 
would  be  greatly  advanced  if  its  use  were  forbidden  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  the  event  of  internal  war  in  any  country  or 
in  the  event  of  war  between  countries  through  which  it  passes. 
Through  the  historic  demonstration   of  the  candor  and 
singleness  of  purpose  of  this  Government's  diplomacy,  and 
through  its  quiet  application  to  the  task  of  doing  and  of  seeking 
equity  and  justice,  these  relations,  I  believe,  stand  to-day  upon 
a  foundation  firmer  as  they  become  more  intimate;  and  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  neighborly  helpfulness  is  common  to 
governments  of  other  American  republics  and  to  our  own  is 
shown  increasingly  year  by  year. 
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To  mention  only  one  or  two  of  many  examples  to  illustrate 
this  fact,  one  may  recall  the  settlement  of  the  acute  boundary 
trouble  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  reference  of  the  ancient 
Panama-Costa  Rican  boundary  dispute  to  arbitration  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  and,  quite  recently,  the 
tripartite  ofifer  of  mediation  by  which  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  in  the  most  harmonious  accord,  cast  the  influence  of 
three  great  American  republics  on  the  side  of  peace  in  an 
effort  to  avert  pending  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  an 
action  by  which  the  three  governments  have  given  to  this 
hemisphere  the  honor  of  first  invoking  the  most  far-reaching 
provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes. 

I  have  sought  to  show  by  this  review  how  uniformly  and 
consistently  the  motives  and  results  of  our  international  ac- 
tion have  tended  to  advance  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  We 
have  indeed,  as  is  right,  firmly  maintained  our  national  sover- 
eignty and  dignity  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  we  have 
not  avoided  war  when  honor  and  duty  have  invoked  that  stern 
arbitrament.  Nevertheless  we  have  loyally  submitted  our- 
selves to  the  control  of  the  ideals  of  peace  and  to  the  principles 
of  international  comity  and  good  will ;  and  we  have  exerted  our 
influence  and  good  offices  to  guide  and  aid  others  along  that 
path.  We  have  not,  indeed,  stood  alone  in  this  attitude,  but 
have  acted  in  concert  with  other  powers  who  recognize  the 
same  high  call  and  seek  the  same  great  ends.  From  the  ages 
when  barbarism  and  cruelty  dominated  the  world,  through  the 
intervening  eras  when  advancing  civilization  slowly  extended 
to  relations  between  states  the  forces  of  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent private  conduct,  we  have  reached  a  point  when  it  is 
evident  that  the  future  holds  in  store  a  time  when  wars  shall 
cease ;  when  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  realize  a  federation 
as  real  and  vital  as  that  now  subsisting  between  the  component 
parts  of  a  single  state ;  when  by  deliberate  international  con- 
junction the  strong  shall  universally  help  the  weak,  and  when 
the  corporate  righteousness  of  the  world  shall  compel  un- 
righteousness to  disappear  and  shall  destroy  the  habitations 
of  cruelty  still  lingering  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  This 
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is  "the  spirit  of  the  wide  world  brooding  on  thin<^s  to  come." 
That  day  will  be  the  Millenium,  of  course;  but  in  some  sense 
and  degree  it  will  surely  be  realized  in  this  dispensation  of 
mortal  time. 

It  is  for  this  country  always  to  maintain  its  historic  policy 
and  attitude,  to  be  true  to  this  greatest  duty  of  a  nation,  which 
is  entirely  consistent  with  all  its  internal  duties,  to  advance 
that  time  which  the  whole  course  of  history  and  all  divine 
prophecies  and  revelations  alike  presage. 

''The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  the  captains  and  the 
kings  depart;"  let  us  invoke  that  solemn  prayer  of  the  poet 
"lest  we  forget"  that  the  ancient  sacrifice  still  remains — the 
sacrifice  of  the  submission  to  the  Almighty  of  the  hearts  of  a 
people  resolute  for  righteousness.  Thus  we  shall  realize  in 
some  sort  ourselves  and  shall  help  the  world  and  the  future 
to  realize  that  "far-olT  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  crea- 


HONOR  FOR  THE  PROVOST 


As  Provost  Harrison  was  about  to  award  the  degrees  to 
the  graduating  students,  Harry  P.  Braddock,  President  of 
the  Class  of  1910  College,  advanced  to  the  stage  and  made 
the  following  announcement: 

I  wish  to  publicly  announce,  as  a  representative  of  the 
student  body,  realizing  the  splendid  and  marvelous  work  done 
for  our  University  by  Provost  Harrison,  that  we  have  arranged 
to  erect,  in  the  immediate  future,  a  life-sized  bronze  statue 
of  him,  asking  him  to  accept  this  as  a  slight  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  and  our  love  for  him.  We  believe  if 
you  have  blessings  to  bestow,  bestow  them  upon  the  living, 
for  none  but  God  can  help  or  bless  the  dead.  The  sculptor 
has  been  engaged,  and  the  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  are  amply  provided.  I  now  ask  you,  Dr.  Smith,  whether 
you  will  not  act  as  custodian  of  these  vouchers  and  executor  of 
our  wishes. 
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Reply  by  Dr.  Harrison 

Mr.  Braddock  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
make  any  adequate  reply  to  this  memorial  gift;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  make  any  reply  at  all.  The  gift  is  so 
unexpected  and  so  overgenerous  that  it  is  impossoble  for  me 
to  assemble  my  thoughts. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  thank  you, — one  and  all.  Perhaps 
I  may  add  that  I  was  a  student  for  four  years  at  Pennsylvania, 
as  all  of  you  have  been,  and  that  during  this  year,  I  shall  enter 
the  thirty-fifth  year  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University.  While  it 
is  true  that  I  hold  the  titular  office  of  Provost,  I  have  never  felt 
that  this  position  raised  me  above  any  one.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  carry  my  purpose  out,  that  purpose  has  been  to 
vv^ork  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  you  all;  to 
work  with  the  students,  to  work  with  the  members  of  the 
several  Faculties,  and  to  work  with  my  associates  upon  the 
Board  of  Trustees, — for  I  still  continue  to  be  a  Trustee  of 
the  University.  In  no  respect,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  have 
I  ever  tried  to  exercise  authority,  but  only  to  ascertain  what 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University  and  then  to  co- 
operate with  all  toward  that  end. 

It  has  always  been  upon  my  mind  that  this  University 
above  all  others,  had  the  heritage  of  great  traditions,  and 
that,  as  Pennsylvania  men,  we  owed  an  indebtedness  to  our 
traditions  and  to  the  men  who,  in  Colonial  times,  founded  the 
University  which  we  are  never  to  forget. 

While  I  feel  wholly  unable  to  contemplate  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do,  your  thought  of  me,  and  the  affection  associated 
with  it,  will  always  be  far  more  than  any  other  memorial. 

I  would  like  to  live  in  your  hearts  and  minds  as  a  fellow 
worker  with  you  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  really  cannot  say  any  more, — except  that,  as  several 
members  of  my  family  are  here  to  attend  the  exercises  of 
Commencement  Day,  I  know  that  they  must  be  quite  as  over- 
whelmed as  I  am. 

I  wish,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Smith  would  have  replied  for  me. 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  11,  19 10,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall, 
the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Forty-eight  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the 
Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree.    Their  names  follow : 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Jennie  Ritner  Beale:  Mary  Anderson  Kinsley: 

English.  Latin. 

William  Oswald  Beazley  :  Christian  Frederick  Klebsattel  : 

Philosophy.  History. 

Tien  Chow:  Benjamin  x\umiller  Kline: 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  English. 

Joseph  Franklin  Cropp:  Carl  John  Knock: 

Sociology.  Pedagogy. 

Elizabeth   Beatrice  Daw:  Elisabeth  Krechmer: 

English.  Romanics. 

Elmer  Allan  Dox:  Emma  Gertrude  Kunze:  / 

Classics.  Germanics. 


Amey  Brown  Eaton:  Esther  Kutchinsky: 
Sociology.  Germanics. 

Edmund  Clark  Forsyth  :  Preston  A.  Laury  : 
History.  Semitics. 

SiR-wu   Ching-fu  HsiJ:  Carl  Graydon  Leech 
Economics.  Germanics. 

Hung-yiu  Hu:  John  Bacon  Leeds: 
Economics.  Sociology. 

Miles  Abdel  Keagey:  Linn  Tsae  Tsin  : 
Mathematics.  Economics. 

Clarence  Elwood  Keiser:  Ella  Lonn: 
Semitics.  History. 


/■ 
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Rev.  William  Joseph  McCallen  :    Margaret  Sparhawk- Jones  : 
Latin.  History. 

Allen  S.  Martin:  Henry  Magid  Speaker: 

Pedagogy  Semitics. 

William  Hubbs  Mechling:  Pauline  Wolcott  Spencer: 

Anthropology.  Latin. 

John  Cooper  Mendenhall:  John  Barr  Stauffer: 

English.  Mathematics. 

Anna  Bertha  Miller:  Jonas  Warren  Stehman: 

Classics.  Sociology. 

John  Musser:  Archer  Taylor: 

History.  Germanics. 

Manilal  Balabhai  Nanavati:  Tsao-Chin-Kien  : 

Economics.  Economics. 

Nellie  Marguerite  Seeds  Nearing:  Emile  Rivoir  Walliser: 
Economics.  Romanics. 

Charles  Rittenhouse  Pendle-  Young-Chinson  : 

TON,  Jr.:  Economics. 

Zoology.  '  Walter  Jorgensen  Young: 

Psychology. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Clinton  Artinius  Bergstresser :      Hou  Wei  Ho: 

Mathematics.  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Laura  Baker  Broomall:  Tsu  En  Ing: 

Zoology.  Economics. 

Ching-Shan  Liu: 
Sociology. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  all 
those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-six  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according  to 
subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  out- 
line of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  member 
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of  the  r^aculty  desired  to  make  any  inciiiiry  of  candidate  or 
presenter.  The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the 
presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  efifect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  "aye." 


IN  SEMITICS: 

Professor  Clay,  Presenter. 

BENSON  BRUSH  CHARLES  was  born  in  Damascus,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Cornell  University  in 
1906.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1908  as  Harrison  Fellow  in 
Semitics,  to  which  Fellowship  he  was  reappointed  for  1909-1910.  His 
major  subject  was  Semitics  and  his  minor  subjects  Arabic  and  Indo- 
European  Philology.  He  has  twenty-nine  courses  recorded  to  his  credit, 
of  which  ten  were  received  for  work  done  at  Cornell  University  and  at 
the  American  School  in  Jerusalem.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Charles  has  been  an 
Assistant  in  Semitics  at  Cornell  University  from  1906  to  1907  and  a 
member  of  the  Cornell  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  Orient,  1907-1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :   "Recent  Researches  in  Hittite  Lands." 

This  dissertation  represents  a  portion  of  the  results  of  some  eight 
months'  travel  in  the  Hittite  field.  The  Hittite  discoveries  include  ten 
inscriptions,  three  seals,  nine  fragments  of  Cappadocian  tablets,  two  marble 
eagles,  and  seven  basalt  sculptures.  The  most  important  epigraphical 
work  was  the  securing  of  a  copy  of  the  rock  inscription  at  the  Hittite  cap- 
ital. In  addition,  revised  copies  of  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  formerly 
known  and  still  in  situ  were  made. 

Various  questions  of  topography,  pre-classical  road  systems,  identifi- 
cation of  early  sites,  art,  history,  and  religion  are  discussed. 

This  people  controlled  about  150,000  square  miles  in  Central  Asia 
Minor,  and  held  a  fortified  trade  route  open  to  the  ^gean.  South  of 
the  Taurus  range  kindred  peoples  held  a  strip  of  country  some  200  miles 
wide,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Persia.  The  earliest  center 
of  power  among  the  northern  Hittites  was  Iconium.  At  this  time  the 
southern  branch  seems  to  have  had  its  greatest  power  and  broadest  extent. 
Later,  the  center  among  the  northern  peoples  shifted  to  Boghaz  Koi,  and  at 
this  time  the  weakened  southern  branch  came,  to  some  extent,  under  their 
power.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  a  "Hittite  Empire,"  in  the 
usual  understanding  of  that  term,  ever  existed. 

Hittite  art  is  comparatively  pure  and  original.  The  belief  in  a  strong, 
Assyrian  influence  on  the  art  is  mythical. 
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Professor  Clay^  Presenter. 

GERSON  B.  LEVI  was  born  in  Lithuania,  Russia.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1899.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Hebrew  as  his 
major  and  Assyrian  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-four 
and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  From  1899  to  1902  he  held 
a  University  Scholarship  in  Semitics  and  from  1902  to  date  he  has  been 
absent  on  leave  in  pursuit  of  his  profession  at  Chicago.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Gnomic  Literature  in  Bible  and 
Apocrypha  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Gnomic  Fragments  and 
Their  Bearing  on  the  Proverb  Collections". 

The  main  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  collect  the  Popular  sayings 
scattered  throughout  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha. 
After  a  general  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Gnomic  Literature  among 
Hebrews  the  author  takes  up  book  by  book  the  references  to  popular 
sayings  or  direct  quotations.  He  finds  a  large  number  in  the  Prophets 
but  also  quite  a  number  in  the  Historical  books. 

In  the  Apocrypha — apart  from  Ben  Sira — popular  sayings  are  found 
in  Tobith,  Baruch  and  other  books.  In  a  second  division  of  the  thesis 
the  forms  of  the  gnomic  series  are  examined — Poetical  and  Prose  the 
^'Number  Proverb",  the  "Alphabetical  Proverb"  and  so  forth.  The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  gradual  progress  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
Gnomic  sayings  and  embodies  a  careful  analysis  of  the  linguistic  features 
in  the  sayings  of  the  older  and  later  periods.  A  discussion  of  the  Ethical 
contents  in  the  sayings  and  of  the  Social  conditions  reflected  in  them  is 
also  included.  In  an  appendix  the  author  gives  a  large  number  of  notes, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  value  and  embodying  translations  of  material 
not  yet  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  for  example  fragments 
from  the  so-called  Genizah  collection  discovered  at  Cairo  some  years  ago. 


IN  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY: 

Professor  Kent,  Presenter. 

EUGENE  WATSON  BURLINGAME  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  Yale  University  in  1898  and  1902,  respectively.  In  1907  he  entered 
the  Graduate  School,  electing  Indo-European  Philology  for  his  major  and 
Anthropology  and  Semitics  for  his  minors.  From  1908  to  date,  Mr. 
Burlingame  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Indo-European  Philology.  He 
has  recorded  to  his  credit  twenty-six  courses.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been 
fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Burlingame  has  been  Master 
in  Greek  at  St.  Luke's  School  from  1903  to  1908. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Buddhaghosa's  Dhammapada 
Commentary". 

This  thesis  contains  in  condensed  form  a  translation  of  the  first 
third  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Dhammapada  attributed  to  Buddhaghosa, 
together  with  an  Introduction  and  Tables  of  Contents  of  the  entire  work. 

Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on  the  Dhammapada,  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  translated  into  any  European  language  is  the  Buddhist  Acta 
Sanctorum.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  stories  designed 
to  illustrate  the  Buddhist  theory  of  Karama,  and  resembles  closely,  both 
in  form  and  content,  the  famous  Jataka  collection,  or  Buddhist  Birth 
Stories.  The  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  structure, 
contents,  and  style  of  this  work,  not  only  to  professed  students  of 
Sanskrit  and  Pali,  but  alike  to  students  of  Comparative  Literature,  and 
to  the  general  reader  as  well.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  publish 
the  complete  translation,  when  completed,  in  book  form. 


IN  ENGLISH: 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

LIVINGSTON  CORSON  was  born  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in 
1904,  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  English 
Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  German  Literature 
as  his  minors.  In  1905-06  Mr.  Corson  held  a  University  Scholarship  in 
English.  Since  1906  he  has  been  absent  on  leave.  There  are  twenty-seven 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  six  of  which  he  received  for  work  done  at 
Columbia  University.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Corson  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  English  at  this  University  from  1905  to  1906,  and  has  been  teaching  in 
New  York  from  then  until  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "A  Finding  List  of  Political  Poems 
Referring  to  English  Affairs  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries''. 

The  thesis  shows  first,  the  great  number  of  hitherto  uncolleced  con- 
temporary poems  of  English  affairs  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  and,  second,  the  need  of  a  complete  edition  of  such  poems.  It 
provides  a  finding  list  in  which  the  poems  are  grouped  in  time  order  by 
the  reigns  in  which  they  were  written.  Under  each  reign  the  poems  are 
subdivided  accorded  to  the  subject-matter  into  groups,  each  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  Only  the  shorter  poems  are  printed  in  full,  but  the  title, 
first  line,  length,  and  most  accessible  source  of  each  poem  are  given. 

The  present  Hst  is  an  advance  upon  the  pre-existing  editions  in  three 
particulars : 

I.  Its  method  of  arrangement  shows  at  once  if  any  poems  are  acces- 
sible that  illustrate  contemporary  views  of  a  particular  historical  event  or 
social  condition. 
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II.  It  adds,  to  the  ninety-four  poems  hitherto  collected  on  the  events 
between  1199  and  1399,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  titles,  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  points  out  fields  of  research  where  other 
poems  will  probably  be  found.  Besides  listing  additional  poems  in  Latin, 
French,  and  English  the  thesis  contains  poems  in  four  languages  not 
represented  in  the  two  previous  collections :  Welsh,  Irish,  Norse,  and 
German. 

III.  The  thesis  points  out  that  two  classes  of  poems  hitherto  treated 
with  the  others,  deserve  special  treatment  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tinental examples  of  their  classes.  These  are  the  attacks  on  the  church 
and  the  poems  in  worship  of  popular  heroes. 


IN  GERMANICS: 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

HEINRICH  GEORG  LUDWIG  ADOLF  SCHUMACHER  was  born 
in  Adelebsen,  Germany.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  Gymnasium 
at  Gottingen,  Germany,  in  1884.  He  was  also  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  Germany,  from  1884  to  1889.  In  1908  he 
enrolled  as  a  graduate  student,  electing  German  Literature  as  his  major 
and  German  Philology  and  Romanics  as  his  minors.  There  are  recorded 
to  his  credit  thirty-one  courses  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
lie  has  fufilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Schumacher  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  at  Ursinus  College  from  1906  to  1908;  and 
Assistant  in  German  at  this  University  from  1908  to  date. 

"The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Ferdinand  Lassalle  in  Deutschen 
Zeitroman". 

The  life  and  works  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  have  been  examined  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  influence  which  his  economic  and  social  ideas  have 
exerted  on  two  novels  by  Friedrich  Spielhagen  the  heroes  of  which  are 
known  to  have  been  modeled  on  the  founder  of  German  social  democracy. 
An  attempt  has  been  made, 

(i)  To  show  that  the  class  struggle  which  Spielhagen  represents 
in  his  novel  "Dievon  Hohenstein"  to  have  taken  place  in  Germany  during 
the  years  1848  and  1849  reflects  the  ethical-political  struggle  of  the  German 
peasant  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  depicted  in  Lassalle's  Drama 
"Franz  von  Sickingen" ;  the  social  classes  themselves  being  the  same  as 
the  radical  democrats  understood  them  to  be,  and  to  show  further  to 
what  extent  the  political  ideas  of  the  hero  and  the  means  he  has  in  mind 
for  the  solution  of  the  political  problems  of  the  time  agree  with  or  differ 
from,  those  of  Lassalle. 

(2)  To  give  the  sources  in  the  life  and  works  of  Lassalle  for  the 
picture  the  novelist  draws  of  the  activity  of  the  hero  in  the  novel  "In 
Reih  und  Glied"  in  the  interest  of  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems 
of  this  time;  and. 
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(3)  To  show  that  the  novelist  has  inodcllcd  his  two  heroes  on  Las- 
salle  in  order  to  teach  that  social  problems  cannot  be  solved  either  by 
problematic  or  heroic  characters,  Lassalle  being  a  strange  combination  of 
such  two  characters,  but  only  by  educating  oneself  to  march  in  rank  and 
file  with   all  good   men. 


IN  ROMANICS: 

Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

DONALD  MACKENZIE  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Boston 
University  in  1901  and  1902,  respectively.  From  1905  to  January,  1907,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  a  student  L'Universite  de  Paris,  L'Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  and  the  University  of  Madrid,  Spain.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1907,  electing  Spanish  as  his  major  and  Old  French  and  Latin  as 
his  minors.  During  1907-1908  he  held  a  University  Scholarship  in  Ro- 
manics. There  are  twenty-four  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  the 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been  an  In- 
structor in  Romanics  at  this  University  from  1907  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:   "El  Dialogo  de  Los  Pajes." 

This  thesis  consists  of  an  historical  introduction  and  a  critical  text  of 
this  important  and  interesting  Commentary  of  Spanish  manners  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  There  exist  three  manuscripts ;  one  at  the  National 
Library  of  Paris,  one  at  the  National  Library  of  Madrid  and  one  at  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid.  These  manuscripts 
have  been  copied  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  their  variants  carefully  collected. 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  manuscript  of  the  National  Library  of 
Madrid  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  others  and  the  text  is  based  on  it 
and  will  be  printed  according  to  its  orthography.  The  date  of  its  com- 
position which  is  found  in  only  one  of  the  manuscripts,  namely  that  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  on  its  title  page,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect,  although 
it  appears  in  two  later  writers  and  is  rectified  in  agreement  with  Villa's 
hypothesis  from  the  historical  illusion  in  the  dialogue.  The  text  has  been 
reconstructed  in  places  and  an  explanation  offered  for  the  obscure  passages 
in  this  rare  historical  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  of  Spain's 
greatness. 


IN  HISTORY: 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTIN  COULOMB  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Temple 
University  in  1905  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing 
European  History  as  his  major  and  American  History  and  Psychology  as 
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his  minors.  He  has  twenty-eight  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case 
been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Coulomb  has  been  Super- 
vising Principal  of  the  Martha  Washington  School  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Glenwood  Public  School. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Administration  of  the  English 
Borders  During  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1558-1603)." 

This  thesis  is  the  study  of  the  government  of  the  English  Borders 
during  the  last  forty-five  years  of  their  existence,  the  period  in  which  it 
may  be  presumed  their  administration  reached  its  highest  efficiency. 

"The  Borders"  was  the  name  given  from  early  times  to  that  part  of 
England  which  borders  on  Scotland,  that  is,  to  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  Northumberland  was  divided  into  the  East  and  Middle  Marches^ 
while  the  West  Marches  included  the  two  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland. 

These  Marches  were,  primarily,  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  military 
administration.  Their  officers,  the  Wardens,  had,  however,  gradually  ac- 
quired other  powers  and  duties  not  distinctly  mihtary,  which  brought 
about  conflicts  of  jurisdictions  amongst  the  different  authorities  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Coulomb  has  been  able  to  determine  more  accurately  than  has  been 
done  before,  the  geographical  limits  of  the  three  marches.  The  relation  of 
the  semi-military  government  by  wardens  to  the  ordinary  county  govern- 
ment is  explained,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time,  and  the  organization^ 
legal  as  well  as  administrative,  by  which  the  laws  of  the  Borders  were 
enforced  and  the  Scotch  frontier  protected  from  invasion  is  described 
more  fully  than  has  heretofore  been  done.  The  thesis  also  calls  attention 
to  the  existence,  in  this  part  of  England,  of  old  feudal  or  manorial  juris- 
dictions, within  which  neither  the  sheriff  of  the  county  nor  the  Warden 
of  the  March  could  intrude. 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

ARMAND  JACQUES  GERSON  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Temple 
University  in  1905  and  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1909. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1905,  electing  European  History  as 
his  major  and  American  History  and  Sociology  as  his  minor  subjects. 
There  are  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Gerson  is  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  Robert  Morris  Public  School. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Muscovy  Company  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century''. 
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This  thesis  is  the  result  of  an  examination  of  all  the  printed  material 
bearing  on  the  subject,  supplemented  by  some  work  among  the  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  London  Guildhall. 

The  Muscovy  Company  has  suffered  much  neglect  at  the  hands  of 
historians  of  English  industrial  history.  In  the  few  secondary  accounts 
that  have  been  written  errors  on  matters  of  importance  are  numerous. 

The  chief  contributions  contained  in  this  treatise  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  Company  has  for  the  first  time  received 
full  treatment.  It  was  peculiar  in  that  it  provided  for  a  dual  government. 
In  most  other  respects  it  served  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of  the  later 
trading  companies. 

2.  A  comparative  study  has  been  made  of  the  privileges  contained  in 
the  Company's  Charters  of  1555  and  1566  and  of  the  various  special  grants 
of  privilege  made  by  the  Russian  Government  between  1555  and  1600. 

3.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Company's  trade  and  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  equipment  of  the  English  navy  during  the  most  critical 
pertod  of  English  naval  history  ha^  also  constituted  an  important  feature 
of  the  work. 

4.  Finally,  the  interesting  activity  of  the  Muscovy  Company  in  its 
search  for  Cathay  by  a  northeast  route  has  received  detailed  consideration. 

"The  significance  of  the  Muscovy  Company  for  Russia  is  that  it 
brought  that  country  into  the  family  of  civilized  European  nations  and 
introduced  to  it  the  higher  civilization,  culture  and  arts  of  the  West. 
For  English  history  one  of  the  Company's  chief  contributions  consists  in 
the  large  part  it  played  in  the  expansion  of  the  political  and  diplomatic 
outlook  of  the  British  Empire." 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

EARNEST  VAN  COURT  VAUGHN  was  born  in  Shelleyville,  Mis- 
souri. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  and  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1900  and  1904,  respectively. 
In  1908  he  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  History, 
being  reappointed  to  the  same  Fellowship  for  1909-1910.  His  major 
subject  was  English  History  and  his  minors  Mediaeval  History  and 
English  Literature.  He  has  thirty-two  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  one- 
half  of  this  amount  being  received  for  graduate  work  in  History  and 
English  while  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the 
Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  Assistant  and 
Instructor  in  History  at  the  University  of  Missouri  from  1905  to  1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Early  English  Trading  Expeditions 
Into  Asia  Under  the  Authority  of  the  Muscovy  Company." 

Between  the  years  1558  and  1581  the  Muscovy  Company  sent  out 
seven  expeditions  into  western  Asia  from  Russia  as  a  starting  point.  At 
first  the  object  was  to  open  an  overland   route  to  China,  but  upon  the 
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failure  of  that  undertaking  the  attention  of  the  merchants  was  directed  to 
Persia.  As  a  result,  six  successive  voyages  were  made  from  Astrakhan 
over  the  Caspian  Sea  to  northern  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
commercial  relations  with  that  country.  It  was  believed  that  with  the 
Persian  trade  once  secured  it  would  be  easy  to  proceed  to  Ormuz  or  India, 
and  thus  gain  access  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 

Several  grants  of  privileges  were  obtained  from  the  Shah  by  the 
European  factors,  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  the  Company  were  good. 
However,  when  the  final  test  came  the  Shah  refused  to  permit  the  passage 
to  India.  By  this  time  also  the  inherent  difficulties  and  weaknesses  of  the 
undertaking  were  very  apparent,  and  these,  together  with  political  condi- 
tions in  Persia  and  the  advance  of  the  Turks  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Muscovy  Company  to  withdraw  from  the  Persian 
venture. 

The  source  material  for  this  subject  has  long  been  available,  most  of 
it  scattered  through  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  but  has  not  previously  been 
utilized  in  a  connected  narrative. 


IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE: 

Professor  Rowe,  Presenter. 

RASMUS  S.  SABY  was  born  in  Stavanger,  Norway.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  m  1907  and  1908.  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Political  Science  in  1909,  electing  Political 
Science  as  his  major  and  Economics  and  Transportation  as  his  two 
minors.  There  are  thirty  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit, 
twenty-four  of  which  he  received  for  work  done  at  the  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Cornell.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Early  Railroad  Legislation  in 
Minnesota". 

This  thesis  is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  original  documents 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  is  part  of  a  larger  work  designed  to  trace 
the  history  of  railroad  legislation  in  Minnesota  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time. 

The  history  of  early  railroad  legislation  in  Minnesota  is  divided  by 
the  author  into  three  periods : 

First. — The  territorial  period,  during  which  special  charters  were 
granted  with  liberal  franchises  to  encourage  railroad  construction.  The 
Dartmouth  College  decision  construing  charters  to  be  contracts,  deprived 
the  State  of  an  important  portion  of  its  common  law  right  to  control 
common  carriers. 

The  Second  period  begins  in  1858  and  ends  in  1870.  The  constitution 
of  Minnesota  of  1858  prohibited  special  legislation.  Nevertheless,  during 
this  period  most  of  the  railroads  were  governed  by  special  laws  in  the 
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form  of  anioiulnicnts  to  tlu-ir  original  territorial  charters.  With  land 
grants  at  its  disposal  the  legislature  endeavored  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  return  to  the  public  treasury.  As  a  result  of  this  effort  nine- 
tenths  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  paid  an  extra-constitutional 
gross  income  tax,  and  the  companies  agreed  to  carry  freight  and 
passengers  at  reasonable  rates. 

Third. — The  third  period  begins  in  1870  and  ends  in  1874.  This  period 
is  designated  by  the  author  as  the  Granger  period,  and  is  made  the  subject 
of  detailed  study.  The  Granger  movement  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  bring  the  railroads,  as  common  carriers,  under  effective  State 
control.  In  1871  the  legislature  fixed  the  maximum  reasonable  rates,  and 
in  1874  a  commission  was  established  and  authorized  to  supervise  the 
railroads  and  regulate  their  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  three  periods,  the  author  proposes  to  carry  his 
investigations  from  the  close  of  the  Granger  period  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  purpose  of  study,  the  years  between  1875  and  the  present  time 
are  divided  into  two  additional  periods. 

•>  First. — The  period  1875-1885.  As  a  result  of  the  industrial  depression 
following  the  panic  of  1873,  the  contest  between  the  people  and  the  rail- 
roads was  discontinued.  The  Granger  laws  were  repealed  in  1875,  and 
the  special  charter  railroads  practically  gave  up  their  claims  to  immunity 
from  the  operation  of  general  railroad  legislation. 

Second. — From  1885  to  the  present  time.  In  1885  another  agitation 
for  a  more  rigid  State  control  of  railroads  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  as  in  Illinois.  The  powers  and 
activities  of  this  commission  are  fully  discussed  by  the  author. 


IN  PHILOSOPHY: 

Professor  Singer,  Presenter. 

SEYMOUR  GUY  MARTIN  was  born  in  McDonough,  New  York. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  St.  Stephen's  College 
in  1907  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  that  year  as  University  Scholar 
in  Philosophy.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  Special  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  Philosophy  and  was  elected  a  Harrison  Fellow  in  1909.  His 
major  subject  was  Philosophy  and  also  his  first  minor,  and  his  second 
minor  was  Psychology.  He  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  ''Maimon's  Development  of  Kant 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Aesthetic''. 

The  thesis  selects  for  special  study  Maimon's  way  of  meeting  two 
objections  commonly  urged  against  that  portion  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft  which  deals  with  our  knowledge  of  things  in  space  and  time. 

I.  Kant  regards  experience  as  furnishing  us  with  appearances  only, 
while  that  which  appears,  the  thing-in-itself,  remains  forever  unknowable. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  since  the  term  "appearance"  must  lose 
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its  meaning  if  there  be  nothing  to  appear.  "Without  the  thing-in-itself", 
says  Jacobi,  "I  cannot  enter  Kant's  system,  and  with  it  I  cannot  remain 
there". 

Maimon,  developing  certain  suggestions  of  Kant,  treats  the  thing-in- 
itself  as  a  'limiting  concept"  related  to  our  growing  experience  as  the 
V2  is  related  to  the  series  of  decimals  that  indefinitely  approximate  its 
value.  His  notion  of  it  resembles  the  modern  experimenter's  ideal  of  a 
fact. 

2,  When  Kant  maintains  that  the  arrangements  of  objects  in  space 
is  one  that  the  subject  imposes  upon  experience,  and  not  one  that  he  learns 
from  experience,  Kant  has  always  in  mind  Euclidean  space.  The  modern 
mathematician  familiar  with  non-Euclidean  spaces  is  likely  to  urge  that  the 
question  as  to  which  of  these  many  possible  spaces  is  real  is  a  question 
of  fact  not  to  be  settled  a  priori.  Maimon  meets  this  objection  by  antici- 
pation. He  so  modifies  Kant's  theory  as  to  accept  the  apriority  not  of  a 
particular  kind  of  space  (e.  g.  the  Euclidean)  but  of  some  kind  of  space. 
That  is,  the  subject  must  assume  some  co-ordinates  before  he  can  identify 
the  object  upon  which  he  is  to  experiment. 

These  two  suggestions  of  Maimon  have  important  bearing  on  con- 
temporary problems 
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Professor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

THEODORE  LEANDER  MACDOWELL  was  born  in  East  Bangor, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University  in  1908  and  1909,  respectively.  In 
1908  he  entered  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Pedagogy  as  his  major 
and  first  minor  and  Sociology  as  his  second  minor.  He  has  twenty-four 
courses  to  his  credit,  twelve  of  which  were  received  for  work  done  at 
Columbia  University.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  MacDowell  has  been  Super- 
vising Principal  of  the  Weidner  School  from  1900  to  1909  and  from 
September,  1909,  he  has  been  District  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Central  vs.  Local  Control  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  the  United  States  ;  a  Study  in  Educational 
Sociology"". 

This  thesis  endeavors  to  ascertain  in  each  State  in  the  Union  whether 
control  in  educational  administration  is  lodged  with  central  authority  or 
with  local  authority.  The  inquiry  has  been  made  by  means  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  constitutional  and  other  legislative  enactments  in  each  of 
the  various  States,  supplemented  by  questionaire  replies  from,  and  much 
individual  correspondence  with,  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 
The  method  of  investigation  has  been  statistical.  Certain  points  which 
have  seemed  to  be  vital  to  State  school  systems  have  been  adopted  as  stand- 
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ards  of  lucasurcMiient.     On  the  basis  of  the   facts  discovered,  conclusions 
have  been  reached. 

While  the  inquiry  has  shown  that  in  some  States  there  is  strong 
centralization  of  control  and  in  other  States  an  equally  strong  localization, 
yet  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  marked  pre- 
ponderance either  of  central  or  of  local  authority.  In  general,  there  is 
found  to  be  existing  a  delicate  balance  of  central  and  of  local  processes. 
This  in  no  sense  implies  a  dual  control;  both  central  and  local  authority 
have  specific  spheres  of  activity  and  a  freedom  of  purpose.  While  a  State 
may  dictate  as  to  the  general  policies  to  be  pursued,  yet  it  may  allow  its 
local  units  considerable  latitude  as  to  detail.  Thus  on  the  one  hand 
there  is  opportunity  for  increase  in  efficiency  of  administration  by  an 
expansion  of  centralization  in  regard  to  matters  which  affect  the  perpetuity 
of  the  State,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  that  local  initiative  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the 
American  spirit. 

Professor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

HERBERT  BALDWIN  MOYER  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  Bucknell  College  in  1897  and  1898,  respectively.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  1902,  electing  Pedagogy  as  his  major  and  Psychology 
and  Latin  as  his  minors.  During  the  years  1904  to  1906  he  held  a  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  in  Psychology,  and  from  1906  to  date  he  has  been  ab- 
sent on  leave.  He  has  twenty-seven  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  three  of 
which  were  received  for  work  done  at  Bucknell  College.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his 
case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  is  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Cape  May  Public  Schools. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     ''Speech  Development". 

This  is  the  development  of  language  in  the  writer's  daughter,  from 
the  beginning  of  articulate  speech  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

The  main  object  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  (3384  words)  and  char- 
acter of  the  vocabulary  spontaneously  used  by  the  child,  and  the  rate  of 
accession. 

Secondary  results  which  grew  out  of  the  investigation  were  the  diffi- 
culties of  pronunciation  and  the  order  in  which  the  various  sounds 
appeared;  the  percentages  of  words  of  Saxon  (88.47%)  and  foreign  (10%) 
origin,  and  of  the  various  parts  of  speech — nouns,  61%;  verbs,  20%; 
adjectives,  11.8%;  others,  about  7% — ;  the  repetitions  and  the  extreme 
concreteness  which  the  vocabulary  showed;  the  development  of  grammat- 
ical forms  and  ideas,  the  difficulties  which  these  present  to  the  child;  and 
the  clues  to  mental  development  contained  in  the  errors  observed,  as  in 
the  use  of  incorrct  forms  of  analogy,  showing  increasing  appreciation  of 
grammatical  laws;  the  growth  of  sentences  and  the  unity  of  thought  they 
show. 
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The  report  is  divided  into  a  chronological  record,  with  charts  and 
curves,  and  a  consideration  of  each  important  topic  in  its  entirety,  including 
a  comparison  of  the  results  of  other  investigators,  and  a  summary  of  the 
salient  facts. 

Professor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

ALVIN  E.  WAGNER  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Ursinus 
College  in  1903  and  1908,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1907  as  a  holder  of  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Pedagogy.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  University  Scholarship  in  Pedagogy. 
His  major  subject  was  Pedagogy  and  his  minor  subjects  Psychology  and 
Child  Psychology  He  has  twenty-six  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Number  of  Repetitions  Necessary 
TO  Memorize  and  Retain  With  Maximum  Certainty  a  Miscellaneous 
Collection  of  Facts  in  History  and  Geography''. 

This  thesis  constitutes  a  report  upon  a  series  of  investigations  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  four  years,  in  which  he  attempts  to  determine  the 
number  of  repetitions  necessary  to  insure  the  initial  memorizing  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  facts,  and  the  intervals  at  which  repetitions 
must  occur  in  order  that  the  facts  when  once  memorized  may  be  retained. 

His  results,  arranged  in  numerous  tables,  show  that  twenty  isolated 
names  or  facts  can  be  memorized  after  four  successive  daily  repetitions, 
forty  facts  not  easily  associated,  by  seven  repetitions,  and  facts  once  well 
known,  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  more,  by  between  two  and  three 
repetitions.  He  found  that  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  forgotten,  they 
must  be  required  at  successive  intervals  varying  in  arithematical  pro- 
gression. 

Although  he  attempts  no  generalization,  he  has  under  most  trying 
conditions  collected  data  and  elaborated  a  method,  which  will  serve  as 
sources  of  departure  for  further  investigation. 


IN  PSYCHOLOGY: 

Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter. 

AARON  MOVER  SNYDER  was  born  in  Jacksonwald,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  1903.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1906,  electing  Child 
Psychology  as  his  major  and  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  as  his  minors. 
During  the  year  1907-1908  he  held  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Psychology 
and  from  1908  to  date  he  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Psychology.  He 
has  thirty-five  courses  to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 
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In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  he  taught  for  a  time  in  the 
Berwyn  Public  Schools, 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Statistical  Analysis  of  Retarda- 
tion AND  ITS  Causes  in  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Public  and  Parochial 
Schools". 

The  method  pursued  involved  a  statistical  study  of  the  data  of  enrol- 
ment for  six  years  and  the  school  history  of  10,157  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  public  schools  and  567  pupils  enrolled  in  the  parochial  schools. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  study  are  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  due  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  enrolment  dealt  within  the 
comparison  of  different  school  systems  causes  serious  errors  and  injustices. 

2.  That  out  of  every  one  hundred  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
grades  only  two  gain  time,  seventy-two  make  normal  progress,  and 
twenty-six  lose  time;  and  taking  the  entire  school  history  of  these  pupils, 
six  out  of  every  one  hundred  had  gained  time,  only  thirty-four  had  made 
normal  progress,  and  sixty  had  lost  from  one-half  to  six  years. 

3.  The  three  main  causes  for  these  losses  are  (a)  the  eleven  per 
cen^.  who  enter  the  first  grade  below  the  normal  age  of  six  years;  (b)  the 
change  of  residence  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  our  public  school  cur- 
ricula, and  (c)  irregular  or  non-attendance,  which  accounts  for  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  losses  incurred. 

Other  subjects  treated  are : 

1.  The  relative  time  spent  in  each  grade. 

2.  An  economic  consideration  of  losses  in  school  progress  and  irreg- 
ular or  non-attendance. 

3.  Various  phases  of  elimination  from  school  and  its  grade  distri- 
bution. 

4.  The  relative  value  of  different  methods  for  computing  the  per- 
centages of  promotion. 

5.  The  causes    for   irregular   or   non-attendance. 


IN  MATHEMATICS: 

Professor  Schwatt,  Presenter. 

MAURICE  JEFFERIS  BABB  was  born  in  Marshalton,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Haverford  College  in 
1905,  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Mathe- 
matics as  his  major  and  first  minor  and  Astronomy  as  his  second  minor. 
He  has  thirty-two  courses  to  his  credit,  of  which  three  were  received  for 
work  done  in  Mathematics  at  Haverford  College.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  from  1901  to  1905,  and  also 
in  this  University  from  1905  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  'The  Second  Category  of  Groups  of 
Order  2m  Which  Contain  Self-Conjugate  Cyclic  Sub-Groups  of 
Order  2m-4." 
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The  main  problem  of  abstract  group  theory  is  the  determination  of  all 
the  types  of  non-isomorphic  groups  of  a  given  order.  In  consequence 
of  certain  facts  established  by  Sylow,  Frobenius,  Burnside,  and  Miller  the 
tabulation  of  the  distinct  types  of  all  groups  whose  orders  are  powers  of 
a  prime  number  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Relatively,  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  the  necessary  amount  of  time,  ingenuity 
and  labor  involved  rendering  the  problem  impracticable.  The  case  of 
the  only  even  prime  (2)  is  attended  with  more  complications  in  the 
analysis  than  that  of  any  odd  prime.  Mr.  Babb  in  his  thesis  has  considered 
all  groups  of  order  2™  which  contain  a  self-conjugate  cyclic  element  of 
order  2m-4  and  which  proceed  from  a  sub-group  of  order  2'"-2  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  operator.  The  method  of  attack  is  direct  and  depends 
on  the  determination  of  a  set  of  congruences,  the  modulus  being  a  power 
of  2,  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  indeterminates  which  appear  in  the 
defining  relation  of  all  groups.  A  second  set  of  congruences  is  obtained  by 
means  of  which  all  simple  isomorphic  groups  are  reduced  to  a  single 
type-form. 

As  a  result  there  appears  in  the  final  tabulation  four  distinct  sets  of 
non-isomorphic  groups.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  has  been 
necessary  to  develop  a  simple  method  for  the  summation  of  series  resem- 
bling the  ordinary  series  of  polygonal  and  figurate  numbers  taken  to  a 
modulus  and  certain  interesting  summation  formulae  are  put  in  evidence. 


IN  PHYSICS: 

Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

WALTER  MARTINUS  BOEHM  was  born  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1907,  electing  Physics  as 
his  major  and  first  minor  and  Mathematics  as  his  second  minor.  He  has 
thirty-one  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  of  which  number  eighteen  were 
received  for  graduate  work  done  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Boehm  has  been  an 
Instructor  in  Physics  at  Utah  University  from  1904  to  1905;  Adjunct 
Professor  at  Cornell  College  from  1905  to  1906,  and  Instructor  at  this 
University  from  1907  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "A  Method  of  Measuring  the  Intensity 
OF  Sound  and  its  Application  to  the  Determination  of  the  Correction 
FOR  the  Open  End  of  a  Cylindrical  Resonator". 

When  a  wire  is  attached  to  a  metallic  block  of  electric  resistance  prac- 
tically zero,  a  correction  must  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  wire  to  give 
the  effective  resistance  of  the  combination.  A  similar  correction  must  be 
added  to  the  length  of  a  resonator  or  organ  pipe  to  give  the  effective 
length.  These  corrections  are  mathematically  identical.  The  purpose  of 
this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  correction  by  experiment. 
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It  was  found  necessary  to  devise  a  new  method  of  measuring  intensity 
of  sound.  This  method  involved  the  use  of  a  resonator,  a  telephone- 
transmitter,  and  a  vibration  galvanometer.  The  application  of  this  method 
to  the  problem  under  consideration  gave  the  following  results :  The 
length  of  a  cylindrical  resonator  responding  most  to  the  pitch  of  a  fork 
depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  fork  from  the  open  end.  This  effect 
becomes  more  marked  as  the  resonator  becomes  shorter  and  the  fork  is 
nearer  the  open  end.  A  maximum  of  intensity  outside  the  tube  may  not 
indicate  that  the  resonator  is  nearest  to  unison  with  a  pitch  produced.  The 
correction  for  a  flange  of  "zero"  width  is  about  .656  times  the  radius  of 
the  resonator  and  for  a  flange  of  infinite  width  is  about  .871  times  the 
radius. 

Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

DANIEL  ROBERTS  HARPERR  3d  was  born  in  Ridley  Park,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  this  University  in  1905  and  1908,  respectively.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  1905,  electing  Physics  as  his  major  subject  and  Mathe- 
matics and  Philosophy  as  his  minor  subjects,  and  has  recorded  to  his 
credit  twenty-eight  courses.  During  1907-1908  he  held  the  Tyndale  Fellow- 
ship in  Physics.  This  present  year  he  has  been  absent  on  leave.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Harper  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Physics  at  this  University  from  1904  to  1909.  Since  1909  he  has  been 
Assistant  Physicist  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "Vacuum  Jacketed  Calorimeter  and 
Specific  Heat  of  Copper". 

In  this  thesis  three  of  the  greatest  advances  of  recent  years  in  the 
science  of  calorimetry,  the  application  of  the  principle  of  electric  heating, 
jacketing  by  an  almost  non-conducting  vacuum  and  the  substitution  of 
resistance  for  mercurial  thermometry,  have  been  combined  with  a  radical 
departure  from  calorimetric  usage  by  the  omission  of  a  stirred  liquid 
absorber,  in  the  design  of  a  calorimetric  adapted  to  very  precise  detrmina- 
tion  of  specific  heats  of  certain  metals.  The  substance,  suspended  in  an 
evacuated  space,  serves  the  four  functions  of  being  at  once  its  own 
calorimeter,  thermometer,  heater,  and  test  specimen. 

Trial  tests  made  on  a  specimen  of  copper  have  indicated  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  calorimeter,  giving  a  series  of  very  consistent  values. 

Special    emphasis  is  laid  on  the  following  features  of  the  method: 

(i)  The  employment  of  the  vacuum  insulation,  reducing  heat  losses 
to  a  minimum. 

(2)  High  degree  of  certainty  in  the  computation  of  the  cooling  cor- 
rection. 

(3)  Precise  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  specimen  at  every 
stage  of  the  calorimetric  process. 
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(4)  Delivery  to  the  specimen  alone  and  with  instantaneous  uniform 
distribution  of  a  supply  of  energy  whose  magnitude  is  determinable  with 
the  highest  precision  and  can  be  conveniently  made  any  amount  desired. 

(5)  Determination  of  the  specific  heat  at  any  desired  temperature  by 
employing  a  very  small  range  each  side  of  it  instead  of  finding  only  the 
mean  value  over  a  wide  temperature  interval. 

Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

DICRAN  HADJY  KABAKJIAN  was  born  in  Woggat,  Turkey  in 
Asia.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Anatolia  College, 
Marsovan,  Turkey,  in  1896,  and  of  Master  of  Science  from  this  University 
in  1907.  In  the  fall  of  1905  he  entered  the  Graduate  School,  electing 
Physics  as  his  major  and  Chemistry  as  his  two  minors.  He  held  a  Har- 
rison Scholarship  in  Physics  in  1908-1909  and  a  Frazier  Fellowship  in 
Physics  in  1909- 1910.  There  are  thirty-one  courses  recorded  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  the  Doctorate. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student  Mr.  Kabakjian  has  been  an 
Instructor  at  Silvas  Normal  School  from  1897  to  1905. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Silent  Electric  Discharge  and 
THE  Formation  of  Ozone". 

In  this  thesis  the  nature  and  the  properties  of  a  silent  electric  dis- 
charge produced  in  air  were  studied,  under  varying  conditions,  by  means 
of  an  oscillograph. 

An  investigation  into  the  relation  between  the  energy  consumed  by 
the  discharge  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  transformation  produced  in 
it  brought  out  the  following  facts : 

I.  The  amount  of  ozone  produced  in  an  ozonizer  is  independent  of 
the  discharge  potential  after  a  certain  limit  is  reached. 

II.  The  amount  of  ozone  produced  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
current  for  a  given  ozonizer. 

III.  The  amount  of  ozone  produced  by  a  given  current  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  ozonizer. 

The  results  obtained  can  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
formation  of  ozone  is  due  to  the  dissociation  produced  by  the  rapidly 
moving  electrons  in  the  discharge.  They  cannot  be  easily  explained  on  the 
theory  that  ozone  is  produced  by  ultraviolet  light. 

Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

CALVIN  NAFTZINGER  WENRICH  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1902  and  1905,  respectively.  In  1907  he 
entered  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Physics  as  his  major  and  first  minor 
and  Mathematics  as  his  second  minor  and  has  twenty-six  and  one-half 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  From  1908  to  date  he  has  held  the  Tnydale 
Fellowship  in  Physics.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 
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Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Wcnrich  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  for  two  years. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  thf.  Time  Interval  in  a 
Protective  or  Circuit  Breaking  Device." 

The  investigation  consisted  in  the  study  of  devices  for  automatically 
breaking  an  electric  circuit,  with  especial  reference  to  the  relation  between 
the  excess  of  current  and  the  time  taken  to  operate  the  device. 

From  this  standpoint  a  few  of  the  most  popular  circuit  breakers  were 
examined.  The  fact  that  the  actuating  mechanism  is  controlled  by  magnetic 
force  is  pointed  out  and  a  heat  eflfect  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

The  principle  of  the  Nernst  lamp  was  used.  It  was  found  that  fused 
lead  chromate  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  Nernst  glower,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  use  in  a  circuit  breaking  device  was  investigated. 

The  principle  of  the  bolometer  was  utilized  in  designing  a  separate 
device  having  the  same  end  in  view. 

The  possibilities  of  this  type  are  shown  by  the  data  which  were 
estabHshed. 


IN  CHEMISTRY: 

Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

GLENN  VINTON  BROWN  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Dickinson  College  in  1898  and  1899,  respectively.  In  1907  he  entered  the 
Graduate  School,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minors.  During 
1909  and  1910  he  held  a  University  Scholarship  in  Chemistry.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  twenty-three  and  one-half  courses  to 
his  credit  and  sufficient  laboratory  work  to  more  than  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Physics  at  this  University  from  1907  to  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :    "The  Determination  of  Manganese." 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  relative  reliability 
of  various  electrolytic  and  gravimetric  methods  for  the  determination  of 
manganese,  and  to  determine  which  method  would  approximate  most  closely 
the  theoretical  manganese  content. 

In  the  gravimetric  determinations,  the  manganese  was  determined  as : 

1.  Manganoso-manganic  Oxide. 

(a)  Separated  as  Manganous  Carbonate, 

(b)  Separated  as  Manganous  Sulphide, 

(c)  Separated  as  Manganese  Dioxide  ; 

2.  Manganese  Pyrophosphate; 

3.  Manganous  Sulphate ; 

4.  Manganous  Sulphide. 
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In  the  electrolytic  determinations,  the  following  electrolytes  were  used : 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid; 

2.  Acetone. 

3.  Ammonium  Acetate  and  Chrome  Alum; 

4.  Acetic  Acid; 

5.  Formic  Acid  and  Sodium  Formate ; 

6.  Formic  Acid ; 

7.  Ammonium  Acetate  and  Chrome  Alum  with  a  rotating  cathode ; 

8.  Ammonium  Sulphite  with  a  rotating  cathode ; 

9.  Acetic  Acid  with  a  rotating  cathode. 

These  conclusions  were  drawn : 

1.  By  the  aid  of  the  current  every  trace  of  manganese  can  be  removed 
from  sufficiently  diluted  solutions  of  manganous  sulphate. 

2.  The  rotating  electrode  greatly  facilitates  the  disposition  of  the  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  a  perfectly  adherent  deposit  can  be  obtained  by  this 
means. 

3.  Of  the  gravimetric  methods  tried,  the  determination  as  manganese 
pyrophosphate  yields  the  best  results. 

Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

JOHN  HUGHES  MULLER  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science 
from  this  University  in  1908  and  1909,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Grad- 
uate School  in  1908,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subjects. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  eighteen  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit,  in  addition  to  laboratory  work,  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  'The  Behavior  of  the  Metallic  Acids 
With  Salicylic  Acid." 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  establish  if  possible  a  separation 
of  Titanium  from  Columbium  and  Tantalum  through  the  use  of  organic 
acids. 

The  action  of  a  number  of  well-known  organic  acids  upon  the  hydrox- 
ides of  the  metals  in  question  indicated  that  Salicylic  Acid  alone  gave 
results  of  a  quantitative  character. 

Subsequently  the  intense  color  imparted  to  solutions  of  Titanium  by 
Salicylic  Acid  was  applied  in  determining  this  metal  in  the  colorimetric  way. 

The  hydroxides  of  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  Praeseodymium,  Neodymium, 
Yttrium,  Erbium  and  Terbium  were  also  prepared.  None  of  these  gave  a 
color  reaction  with  Salicylic  Acid  which  in  any  way  resembled  that  given 
by  Titanium. 

Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  PLUMMER  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University 
in   1907,  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  that  year.     He 
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elected  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minors.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  he  has  seventeen  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit, 
in  addition  to  laboratory  work,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for 
the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry at  this  University  from  1908  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:    "The  Chemical  Constitution  of  Mar- 

CASITE  AND   PyRITE." 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  state 
of  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  each  of  these  minerals. 

The  action  of  the  following  reagents  upon  the  minerals  was  studied : 
Carbon  Tetrachloride,  Ammonium  Chloride,  Arsenic  Chloride,  Bismuth 
Chloride,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  Cadmium  Sulphate.  With  the  first 
reagent  the  results  obtained  were  not  conclusive,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  by-products.  Ammonium  Chloride,  Arsenic  Chloride  and  Cad- 
mium Sulphate  solutions  were  unable  to  effect  complete  decomposition  of 
either  mineral  and  were  therefore  unsatisfactory  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Bismuth  Chloride  gave  the  most  striking  results  and  indicated  the 
chemical  identity  of  the  minerals.  It  also  showed  all  of  the  iron  to  be  in 
the  ferrous  condition. 


IN  BOTANY: 

Professor  Harshberger,  Presenter. 

DAMASO  RIVAS  was  born  in  Nicaragua,  Central  America.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  from 
this  University  in  1908  and  1909,  respectively,  and  also  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  in  1898  and  from 
Gratz  College,  Austria,  in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1908, 
electing  Botany  as  his  major  and  Zoology  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors. 
During  the  year  1909  and  1910  he  held  a  University  Fellowship  in  Biology. 
He  has  thirty  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "Bacteria  and  Other  Fungi  in  Relation 
TO  the  Soil." 

It  aims  to  show  that  our  present  conception  regarding  the  metabolism 
in  plant,  the  photosynthesis  or  carbon  dioxide  assimilation,  or  autotrophic 
nutrition,  by  plants  does  not  explain  all  of  the  facts  of  plant  nutrition,  and 
therefore  in  all  probability  the  heterotrophic  nutrition  is  to  some  extent 
effective.  This  heterotrophism  is  elucidated  under  the  Humus  Theory, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Th.  de  Saussure.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  plants  obtain  their  food  from  the  soil  especially.  In  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  this  view,  a  bacteriologic  examination  is  made  of 
the  soil  at  Crum  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  immediately  adjoining 
country  from  land  in  virgin  forest  as  attested  by  the  land  records.     The 
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samples  were  collected  from  eleven  different  stations,  a  description  of 
which  is  made  of  all  the  eleven  stations  as  to  the  vegetation  and  character 
of  the  soil.  The  method  comprises  a  description  of  the  collection  of  the 
samples,  the  culture  medium  used  and  sterilization  of  the  same,  and  the 
mode  of  operation.  Forty  different  species  of  bacteria  and  fungi  were 
isolated,  which  show  an  especial  adaptability  for  the  digestion  of  the  raw 
organic  material  in  the  soil,  carbo-hydrates  and  proteids,  into  assimilable 
substances  without  having  any  disintegrating  action  on  this  digested 
material. 

Four  tables  are  given :  Table  No.  i  shows  the  mechanic  analysis  of  the 
soil ;  Table  No.  2  demonstrates  in  curve  fashion  the  number  of  bacteria  per 
gram  in  the  soil  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  Table  No.  3  comprises 
the  quantitative  bacteriologic  results  of  the  forty  different  species  of 
bacteria  and  fungi  isolated  from  the  soil ;  and  Table  No.  4  gives  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  different  ferments  produced  by  the  species  isolated. 

Professor  Harshberger,  Presenter. 

ELMER  BIXLER  ULRICH  was  born  at  Brickersville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Muhlenberg  College  in 
1907  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Botany  as  his 
major  and  first  minor  and  Zoology  as  his  second  minor.  In  1907  and  1908 
he  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Biology.  He  has  twenty- 
four  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  he  has  satisfied  the  requrements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Biology  at  the  Central  High  School  since  1908. 

The    subject   of    his   thesis    is:     "Leaf   Movements    in   the    Family 

OXALIDACEAE." 

By  means  of  automatic  recording  apparatus,  leaf  movements  of  ten 
species  of  this  family  were  recorded  on  smoked  paper.  Besides  the  normal 
daily  movements,  various  stimulations  were  tried  and  the  results  compared 
with  those  of  other  workers.    The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

(i)  Light  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  normal  movement,  heat 
and  humidity  being  secondary. 

(2)  The  leaflets  begin  their  rise  about  an  hour  before  sunrise  and 
reach  their  highest  amplitude  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  after  which  they 
sink  again.  The  rest  of  the  movements  during  the  day  depend  upon 
conditions. 

(3)  In  constant  darkness  they  do  not  cease  their  movements  until  they 
become  degenerated. 

(4)  In  blue  light  they  oscillate  less  than  in  white  light,  but  in  about  a 
week  they  become  almost  normal. 

(5)  Heat  from  a  heated  wire,  and  ice,  are  poor  stimulants.   . 

(6)  The  physiological  conditions  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  previous 
history,  has  much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  movements. 
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(7)  Several    species   assume   their   nocturnal    position    by  a    series    of 
alternate  drops  and  subsequent  partial  risings. 

(8)  There  is  a  wide  range  of  differences  among  the  various  species  in 
their  reactions  toward  the  different  stimuli. 


IN  ZOOLOGY: 

Professor  Montgomery,  Presenter. 

GIDEON  STANHOPE  DODDS  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  Colorado  University  in  1904  and  1905,  respectively.  In  1908  he 
entered  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology,  to  which  he 
was  reappointed  the  following  year.  His  major  was  Zoology  and  his 
minors  Physiology  and  Botany.  He  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his 
credit,  of  which  seven  units  were  received  for  graduate  work  done  at 
Colorado  University.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Biology  at  the  University  of  Colorado  from  1905  to  1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:    "The  Segregation  of  the  Germ-Cells 

OF  THE  TeLEOST  LoPHIUS." 

This  is  a  study  of  the  early  history  of  those  cells  which  become  the 
functional  sex  cells  of  the  adult  fish.  In  Lophius  they  were  traced  back  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  to  a  time  when  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  had  scarcely  begun.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  these  cells  do  not  arise 
by  the  transformation  of  any  body  cells,  but  that  they  are  primitive  cells 
which  do  not  undergo  specialization  in  the  same  sense  as  other  cells  of  the 
body.  It  was  also  found  that  in  this  fish,  during  early  stages,  there  are 
some  well  marked  changes  in  their  nuclei,  such  as  have  not  been  previously 
discovered  in  any  Vertebrate. 
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